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REAT expectations -of a sudden German collapse 
have now been replaced, for most people, by more 
sober estimates of the date of final victory; and the 
change has been accompanied, in Britain, by a lower- 
ing of political temperatures. In recent weeks the pros- 
pects of a return to party politics early in the new year 
have receded before a flood of speculation concerning the 
intentions of the parties represented in the coalition 
Government. Mr Churchill’s speech on the second read- 
ing of the Prolongation of Parliament Bill has put an 
end to all uncertainty. The coalition will be maintained 
until “ the German war is effectively and finally finished.” 
Then—and only then, for all parties are agreed on this 
—will Parliament and the coalition be dissolved ; and it 
will fall to Mr Churchill to form a new Government 
from the ranks of the Conservatives so that the country’s 
affairs may be administered during the interregnum. 
There will be no “coupon” election ; the notion of a 
coalition Government continuing while the parties fight 
each other at the hustings is dismissed as impossible ; 
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and there is, presumably, to be no return to the principle 
of coalition once an election on party lines has been 
fought. The timing of the election depends, then, on 
the speed with which victory is attained and the length 
of the interregnum. Mr Churchill has predicted, in a 
cautiously phrased circumlocution, that the German war 
will end by the spring or early summer and has assessed 
the duration of the period between the end of the war 
and the election at from two to three months. This time 
must elapse between dissolution and election since the 
new electoral arrangements, which come into force on 
December Ist, impose a minimum interval of eight weeks 
between the issue of writs and polling. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that the election will be held until well into 
next year, and possibly not before August or September 
It will be more distant than most people had expected 
and many had hoped. 

The arguments in favour of the prolongation of the 
coalition are certainly very strong. It is important that 
the jobs for which the coalition Government was 
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appointed, four and a half years ago, should be brought to 
finality. It is equally important that Allied plans for the 
final blows against Japan should not be hindered by 
domestic preoccupations in Britain. At the same time it 
is very necessary that the many schemes of social and 
economic reform, which, even in their present embryonic 
form, reflect much credit on their originators, should be 
translated into effective legislation. 

It seemed probable until a few weeks ago that this 
Parliament would be distinguished by the number of 
good things it had left unfinished. It has now been granted 
a reprieve and has an opportunity to save its reputation. 
Failure to give effect to the reforms it has initiated would 
- bring discredit to Labour and Conservative Ministers 
alike. No electoral favour could be won for either party 
by withholding what has been promised. The public is 
quite determined to have its “ Beveridge ” and will make 
short work, at the earliest opportunity, of those who 
delay its enactment. 

But if there is much to be said for a continued coali- 
tion—so much, indeed, that it becomes inevitable—there 
is also much to be said against it. There is no real 
parallel, as some would have it drawn, between military 
conditions in 1918 and conditions in 1944. The present 
war has reached a stage of maturity that the last war 
never attained. However much fighting there is still to 
be done, the planning and the policy making and the 
legislating for the war are over. Parliamentary time 
(though the Minister of Defence, perhaps naturally, does 
not seem to realise it) is increasingly pre-empted by post- 
war matters. In other words, so far as Parliament is 
concerned, the coalition of 1940 has come very close to 
the end of its task. Today, the business before Parlia- 
ment deals almost entirely with conditions in a Britain 
and a world at peace. The Government are called upon to 
reconstruct and repair the face of Britain, the structure of 
industry and trade, the social services—even the system 
of government itself ; and these are tasks about which 
there are wide differences of opinion. 

Mr Churchill has described his team as 

a highly efficient Government, which has waged the 

war with unsurpassed success, and has shaped, or carried 
out, within the last two years a programme of reform 





N the Commons on October 28, Mr Churchill was 
asked whether the British Government would join 
Russia and America in guaranteeing Poland’s sovereignty 
and independence. He replied that he believed the Soviet 
Government would give such a guarantee and that 
I have not hesitated to say that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will certainly conform to and themselves join in 
such a guarantee. 

This clearly is a statement of primary importance for 
British foreign policy. The guarantee given to Poland 
in 1939 ended a twenty-year tradition that frontiers in 
Eastern Europe were no concern of this country. It 
marked the end of appeasement and the first decisive 
step towards war with Germany. In the post-war world 
this guarantee is apparently to be maintained. It is vital 
to know exactly what commitment it entails for this 
country. The weakness of the 1939 guarantee lay in the 
fact that it was not concerted with Russia. Russia was the 
only Power that could have made the immediate defence 
of Poland against Germany effective. A guarantee which 
is not concerted with Russia or is even directed against 
Russia is not one that this country can physically honour. 

It seems clear from Mr Churchill’s statement, how- 
ever, that only a joint guarantee is envisaged. He spoke 
of the British Government’s readiness “to conform to 
and themselves join in such a guarantee ”—the guarantee 
being Russia’s in the first place. Thus the commitment 
underlying the proposed guarantee is presumably that 
Britain would undertake to resist a German invasion of 
Poland, provided Russia were a party to the defence. 

A joint guarantee of this kind would obviously be a 
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and social progress which might well have occupied the 
whole Parliament in the ordinary conditions of peace. 


That praise, interpreted literally, is perfectly valid. But 
it can and should be qualified. It is not so much the in- 
herent merit or the statesmanlike exertions of the coali- 
tion Government that have “ shaped or carried out ” the 
impressive programme of reform ; it is the fact that the 
coalition has been in office under the extraordinary con- 
ditions of total war. The demand for reforms arose in- 
sistently in the British people as the war gave urgency to 
the hopes and aspirations of many decades. The truth is 
that these reforms, more shaped than carried out, were 
and are considerably overdue ; and it would be a sorry 
business if their implementation were delayed still further. 

There is thus ample reason for regarding the prolonga- 


tion of the coalition, unavoidable though it may well be, 


with serious misgiving. The picture of Parliament press- 
ing home in an atmosphere of unity (which means in an 
atmosphere of mutual conciliation) the many excellent 
reforms that have been drafted is an attractive one. But 
it is not true to life. The issues that are now coming up, 
like those in the Town and Country Planning Bill, are 
not covered by the parties’ wartime agreement, They are 
contentious issues on which a coalition Government, by 
definition, cannot agree. The risk attaching to the pro- 
longation of the coalition is that it may become increas- 
ingly impotent. There was never a time when clear 
decisions were more urgently needed. But the coalition, 
unlike each of its members, has no policy from which 
such decisions can be drawn. The whole is less decisive 
than its parts. 

In this dilemma any solution must be a makeshift of 
compromise. Instead of decisions there can only be con- 
cessions and painful sacrifice of principle. Mr Churchill’s 
immensely strong powers of leadership will be required 
over .and over again to compel acceptance of one unsatis- 
factory compromise after another. For the moment, it 
seems to be agreed that even this is not too high a price 
to pay for the benefits that a coalition Government can 
bring in the fields of strategy and of war production. But 
the price will rise month by month and if the end of the 
war is much longer delayed it will eventually become 


intolerable. 


gain for Poland. Had it existed before the war, and 
been honoured by all the parties to it, the course of the 
conflict might have been wholly different—if indeed it 
had ever begun. But it would have been the Russian 
guarantee, not the British, which, in those circumstances, 
would have saved Poland. The giving of British guaran- 
tees—even joint and contingent guarantees—to countries 
in Eastern Europe which cannot be effectively defended 
by British forces is a highly questionable policy. What 
is more immediately relevant is that it does not 
touch the core of the present Polish crisis. The guaran- 
tee is proposed for an independent and sovereign Poland. 
Antecedent to any guarantee is therefore the question 
whether Poland is to be genuinely independent and 
sovereign. 

It was hoped that the Moscow Conference would give 
a clear answer to the question of Polish independence. 
Unhappily it only emphasised how difficult and bitter are 
the issues which still stand in the way of a settlement. It 
became clear in the course of the Conference that both 
Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt had already 
accepted the Curzon Line as Poland’s eastern frontier. 
The decision was taken at Teheran. If this is the case, one 
may well ask whether the Poles have been fairly treated 
by their western Allies. On their return from Teheran, 
did the Prime Minister and the President inform the 
Polish Government of their decision? There is no 
evidence to suggest that Mr Roosevelt took this step. Mr 
Churchill; it is true, in his speech on February 22nd, said 
that in his opinion the Curzon Line was a suitable basis 
for the future frontier, but added that he himself thought 
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the issue ought to be postponed until after the war. 
There is thus little evidence tc suggest that the Poles were 
specifically told of the Teheran decision, unless Mr 
Churchill was referring to some such advice when in his 
speech last week he blamed the Polish Government for 
not taking “ the advice tendered to them at the beginning 
of the year.” If the advice was not given, the Poles have 
been most unfairly used. 

Since the British and American Governments have 
committed themselves to the Curzon Line, it is obviously 
in the Poles’ best interest that Mr Mikolajczyk should be 
ready to accept it. This does not condone the earlier Allied 
decision. To accept the Curzon Line at Teheran without 
concessions or modifications was weak, inconsistent and 
premature. It would certainly have been more just and 
reasonable if the President and the Prime Minister had 
continued to support the Russo-Polish agreement of 1941, 
according to which frontier issues were to be postponed 
until after the war. But they have not done so. ‘The ques- 
tion at issue now is therefore not the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the Line nor even the manifest inequity of Russia’s 
procedure, but the question whether there is to be no 
quid pro quo for this tremendous concession. 

It should be ‘said at once that sweeping frontier con- 
cessions in the west are no real compensation. Adjustments 
in Silesia and East Prussia are practicable. The Oder Line 
is not, and the Polish Government are not particularly 
anxious to annex large undisputably German territories. 
It would. be fatal if the British Government’s bad 


+ conscience were to lead to pressure being put on the Poles 


to take “ compensation” in a form they were unwilling 
to accept. Whether in the East or in the West, the real 
issue is not territory, but genuine independence. A small 
independent Poland would be far better than a large 
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puppet. The Poles can live a fully sovereign life behind 
the Curzon Line and newly adjusted frontiers in the West. 
They cannot live in independence if their freedom to 
choose their own rulers—the essence of independence—is 
to be open to such mischievous meddling as Russia’s 
backing of the Lublin Committee. 

‘When, at Teheran, the Prime Minister and the President 
agreed to the Curzon Line, they made, for themselves and 
ultimately for the Poles as well, a very great concession 
to the Russian point of view. The three heads of state are 
shortly to meet again. It is now Marshal Stalin’s turn to 
show that he is prepared to put something into the common 
pool of Allied concession and good will. Let him dismiss 
once and for all the Lublin Committee, which has not even 
served his limited purpose of providing an administration, 
since in Russian-occupied Poland it is the Russian military 
and police who in fact have to exercise all authority. 

Since the British and Americans have already conceded 
the frontier issue, it is on the question of a Government 
for Poland that they must now concentrate their attention. 
They must not for an instant relax their determination to 
support Mr Mikolajczyk and they must bring all their 
influence to bear on Russia to secure the disappearance 
of the discreditable Lublin experiment. It is high time in 
the Russo-Polish dispute that the one-sidedness of the 
concessions were balanced by a gesture of genuine good 
will from the Russian side. Mr Churchill was able to report 
to the Commons that Anglo-Russian relations have “ never 
been more close, intimate and cordial than at the present 
time.” While one may seriously rejoice that this is so, it 
must be asked how it is that the closeness, intimacy and 
cordiality have not led the Russians to a better under- 
standing of the Polish issue on which all hopes of a 
peaceful and stable settlement in Europe ultimately turn. 


Europeans and Russians 1940—70 


OME few weeks ago Mr Churchill warned the House 
of Commons and the “ far wider circles involved ” 
against pressing for speedy decisions on the reconstruction 
of a peaceful world. “ There are many factors,” he said, 
“at present unknowable which will make themselves 
manifest on the morrow of the destruction of the Nazi 
regime.” When the time comes for recasting the frame of 
an international society there will be at least as much to 
fear for future peace from the disregarded factors as the 
“ unknowable ” ones. It was so in 1919, and will be the 
more unforgivable this time. Not the least of these factors 
will be the changes in the relative numbers of the peoples 
involved. In 1919, the momentum of the nineteenth 
century still gave weight to political assumptions of all- 
round increases in population. This time, the settlement 
will have a new factor of declining populations to be fitted 
into the pattern of peace. Whatever its provisions, it will 
determine the international foundations of Europe for 
several decades. If it should be based on the assumption 
of European populations as they were in the thirties, or 
as they are to-day, such a settlement would have created a 
dangerously wide margin of error by 1970. Even vigorous 
population policies—whose latest advocates in this country 
are the Tory Reform Committee*—cannot entirely reverse 
the powerful trends already in existence or alter the 
number of potential mothers twenty-five years hence. Not 
only will absolute numbers have changed by then, but the 
proportion of old people, of young men of military age and 
of women likely to produce children will also have altered 
in each country. Under such strains, a 25-year-old settle- 
ment would be lucky to survive. 

This factor of changing populations may be disregarded 
to our cost, but it is not altogether one of Mr Churchill’s 
“unknowables.” A valuable estimate has recently been 
published by the Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department of the League of Nations.t With the academic 











* “ To-morrow’s Children.” Europa Publications, Ltd. 1s. 
net. 

t “The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union.” 
L. Noiestein and others. League of Nations: Geneva, 1944. 


carefulness and welcome modesty that characterise the 
best of the League publications, it sets out the best 
available estimates or “ projections” of populations for 
the European countries and for the USSR for two and 
a half decades ahead. It makes no unwarranted claim to 
complete accuracy in its predictions, and the even develop- 
ment of its projections may well be disturbed by the 
erratic conditions of the war years and those which follow. 
But twenty-five years is a short period in population 
matters and errors should be small. An error of a million 
here or there will detract little from the significance of 
these figures. 

The most impressive of the conclusions emerging is the 
contrast drawn between the USSR and the rest of Europe 
as a whole—or, even more striking, between the USSR 
and the countries of North-western and Central Europe. 
Not even the grave losses since June, 1941, can alter the 
fact that the Russian population is likely to increase very 
greatly and very rapidly in the coming decades. If these 
losses are disregarded, and the assumption made that 
there is no change in the rates of mortality and fertility, 
the population of Russia by 1970 is forecast at 250 
millions. Such a population will be 25 millions greater 
than the combined populations of all the countries of 
North-western and Central Europe (i.e., Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Switzerland, Germany, the Low 
Countries, Scandinavia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Estonia and Latvia). Compared with the position in 
1940 when the Russian population was not greater, but 
less by about 40 millions, the significance of these projec- 
tions for the future of European politics can no longer 
be doubted. Moreover, the prediction appears more 
plausible if it is remembered that the resiliency of a 
growing Russian population was able to emerge in 1939 
from war, revolution and economic chaos with a net 
increase of 55 per cent since 1900. Of the 1939 total 
of 170 millions, 23 millions had been added in the short 
but disturbed period since 1926. 

By contrast, Europe is becoming a continent of demo- 
graphic maturity. The years of expansion are over. 
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Economic development, bringing first the means of support 
for larger families and then the means to limit them, 
has come full circle, and declining fertility presages in 
almost every country of Europe a return to population 
stability. From the time when one-fourth of mankind 
lived in Europe, and a further twelfth were Europeans 
living overseas (so that one man in three was of Euro- 
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pean race) the population of the continent is now return- 
ing to the mid-eighteenth century ratio of one in five. 


Of the constituent countries of Europe, one only had 
already begun to decline before the war. In 1935, the 
population of France started on the slow decline that will 
reduce its numbers from 41.2 millions in 1940 to 36.9 
milions by 1970. The decline of England and Wales 
which would normally have started about 1945 is likely 
to be, like past growth, more rapid. The whole United 
Kingdom will have decreased in numbers according to 
the projections from 47} millions in 1940 to a little over 
433 millions in 1970. By comparison, the German —_ 
tion (within the political boundaries of 1937) will stand 
at 70 millions, This is on the assumption that the 
relatively high fertility levels of 1937-8 are maintained 
and that the probable post-war emigration of foreign 
and German labour exactly balances the immigra- 
tion of 5 percent of the population that has taken 
place during the war. Even this decrease (from a 
“normal” projection ‘of a 72.2 millions peak in 
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1955) will leave Germany the most populous country of 
Europe outside Russia. Next highest will be Italy with 
50 millions, reflecting the gradual but steady growth 
projected for the countries of Southern and Eastern 
Europe. This trend is also demonstrated by the growth 
of the Polish population (again, within the political 
boundaries of 1937) to 41 millions. 

Possibly more important than absolute changes in 


_ of 15-64 in Russia will far exceed those in other Euro- 
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numbers are the projected changes in the composition of 
the various national populations. Rapid declines in fer- 
tility in Western Europe mean that the large numbers 
born 30 and 40 years ago will increasingly outbalance 
the younger—and smaller—age-groups. By 1970 Western 
European populations begin to be heavily overweighted 
by old men and women. The 20 million old people (65 + ) 
of North-western and Central Europe in 1940 will have 
increased by 1970 to 33 millions. The corresponding 
increase in the USSR will only be from 7 to 16 millions, 
an increase of only 3 per cent of the total population 
at each date. - 

Similarly, the proportion of young males in the indus- 
trially and militarily important ages of 15-34, though 
likely to decrease in every country—Russia not excepted— 
will still be considerably smaller by 1970 in North-western 
and Central Europe (39 per cent) than in the USSR 
(51 per cent). In absolute numbers, this represents 43.3 
million young men in Russia, compared with the 10 mil- 
lions of Germany, under § million each in France and 
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pean countries. By 1970 an increase from 49 to 84 mil- 
lions in the USSR will exceed the combined numbers 
of productive males in France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Italy and the Low Countries. Even Roumania, 
Poland and Jugoslavia will have so benefited from their 
later growth that their°combined men in these ages will 
exceed by 2 million the 28 million of Britain and France 
together. 

From the economic point of view the number of de- 
pendants in each country will also be an important new 
factor. In England and Wales the proportion of depen- 
dants, young as weil as old, is likely to remain at 
30 per cent, the increase of 9 to 16 per cent of people 
aged 65 and over being balanced by a decreasing pro- 
portion of children. The burden of dependency in the 
Russian population, however, will fall. In spite of an abso- 
lute increase in the number of children under 15, the 
proportion to the rest of the population falls by 7 per 
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cent. Balanced against a 3 per cent increase in the aged, 
the 1970 dependency ratio will stand at 37 per cent. 


x 


It should be remembered that such projected ratios 
are based on levels of fertility and mortality in each 
country which do not vary from the pre-war figures. 
Either a lower mortality or a population policy resulting in 
a higher net reproduction rate, or a combination of both, 
will tend to magnify increases in an expanding popula- 
tion and to lessen decreases in a contracting one. In either 
case, the relative burden of dependants would be 
increased. The projections are also based on assumptions 
of steady development, uninterrupted by the casualties or 
birth-losses of war or post-war epidemics, or the adult 
losses of emigration. So far as these reduce populations and 
disturb the remarkable persistence of demographic trends, 
such scars will be more easily healed in “ young ” popula- 
tions such as the Russian, rather than in ageing popula- 
tions. Moreover, the new population policy of the USSR, 
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embodied in recent decrees giving large family allow- 
ances, is of such a nature that it may well counteract any 
population-reducing effect that war and imvasion may 


‘have had 


To state these facts, however, is not to conjure up the 
bogy of another yellow peril on the eastern marches of 
Europe. The influence of Europeans on the political, 
economic and cultural development of the rest of the 
world has never been one purely of the weight of num- 
bers. Even on the most pessimistic prognosis for the 
future of international relations, population changes of 
this kind under modern conditions do not necessarily spell 
the: eclipse of the continent. What the actual results will 
be it is impossible to tell. But this much at least can be 
said. Europe’s interest in constructing for itself and for 
the world a stable. and cooperative international society 
is, in the light of these population trends, even greater 
than in 1919. The imminence of declining numbers brings 
with it the threat of comparative military and industrial 
weakness. It also brings the challenge to adapt conditions 
and ideas to a new ratio of men and resources. 


A Plan for Broadcasting—Il — 


T HE preceding article was mainly devoted to two 
points. First, broadcasting is less than 25 years old 
and still in an experimental stage. It would be an abdica- 
tion of judgment to decide, on the basis of such short 
experience, that there are only two possible ways of 
organising it, either the British method of a monopoly 
financed by a licence on receiving sets or the American 
method of private enterprise “selling time” to adver- 
tisers. The period of experimentation should be con- 
tinued, with the object of finding a system that would 
avoid the. manifest defects of these two. Secondly, what- 
ever system is adopted, there should be no monopoly, 
which is liable to be just as dangerous as a monopoly of 
the printing press—and just as dull. 

The major reason for this doctrine, be it noted, is not 
that monopoly is dangerously strong. Monopoly, in matters 
that concern the human intelligence, has both strengths 
and weaknesses, but on the whole it is the weaknesses 


- that are the most conclusive. Monopoly is strong towards 


the wrong people, and weak towards the wrong people. 
For example, a monopolistic broadcasting corporation can 
take an immensely strong line with its listeners. If it 
decides that Social Credit, or atheism, or the music of 
Bela Bartok, or talks on sex education, should not have 
access to the air, then they are banned. Listeners can 
grumble, they can protest, they can write letters, they 
can switch to Athlone or Luxemburg. But they cannot 
affect the monopoly’s policy or refuse to contribute to its 
support, so long as they want to own a set at all. Anyone 


who considers this statement exaggerated is invited to 
reflect for how many years the BBC adhered to Lord 
Reith’s ideas about Sunday broadcasts. A monopoly can 
rule its listeners with a rod of iron. 

On the other hand, a monopoly, if it is subject to any 
public control at all, is weak towards “ the imterests ”— 
that is, towards those who want to influence the pro- 
grammes that other people are to listen to. Any corpora- 
tion in the BBC’s position is inevitably the universal butt 
of anybody who can bring public pressure to bear—that 
is to say, of almost everybody but the listener. From every 
axe-grinder it will receive advice and admonition, to all 
of which it must listen—for the penalty of inattention 
is Parliamentary criticism. From every direction it will be 
the object of pressure, to which it must yield. It may 
struggle to keep before its eyes the golden rule of broad- 
casting, that the programme must be interesting or it will 
not be listened to. But the pressure groups and the busy- 
bodies are not concerned with whether the programmes 
are interesting. Indeed, the Tory MP is chiefly concerned 
to see that his Socialist opponent shall not be allowed to 
be interesting, even if, as a gesture of impartiality, he has 
to be allowed on the air. The monopolist broadcaster 
cannot concentrate on his proper business of pleasing the 
greatest number of people ; he is compelled to do the 
direct opposite—to concentrate on offending the smallest 
number of people. He is forced to be timid, and mediocre, 
and dull. Since every bright colour is displeasing to some 
raucous interest, he can use only grey. Since heat and cold 
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can produce the boiling rage or the icy reproof, he is 
forced to be tepid. Since he may not put his left foot in 
front of his right, or his right in front of his left, he is 
compelled te stand still. Since every speaker who begins 
to acquire a radio personality will have a growing number 
of enemies, anyone who begins to be interesting must 
be removed. Since the fact that any programme is popular 
will increase the alarm of those who disapprove of it, 
popularity must be frowned upon. 

A competitive system, on the other hand, has at all 
times a perfect answer to all such pressures. “If you 
don’t like my line of goods, you are at liberty to go else- 
where.” That is the method by which any practitioner 
protects his own freedom of judgment. Anyone who is 
engaged in competition is not only compelled to concen- 
trate on pleasing, even if it means annoying, he is also 
free to do so—which is much more important. A com- 
peting broadcasting concern is as clay in the hands of its 
listeners. But towards the interests it can be just as strong 
as its independent judgment dictates. A monopolist avoids 
mistakes, 2 competitor seeks successes. 

(It is perhaps necessary to make clear that none of this 
is a reflection on the energy, the intelligence or the 
devotion of the staff of the BBC. On the contrary, the 
wonder is that, with all the defects of the system against 
which it has to contend, the BBC is not worse than it is.) 
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The problem is, then, to devise means by which variety 
and competition can replace the dull respectabilities of 
monopoly, but without incurring the different defects of 
an advertising system. But any administrative mechanism 
must work within the limits imposed by technique, and 

‘before proposals for the administration of broadcasting 
can be framed, they must be carefully adjusted to the 
probable developments in the technology of radio. 

The dominant technical fact is the crowding of the 
ether. This is particularly bad in an area like Western 
Europe, where the population is dense and where there 
are several states and languages, each trying to provide a 
full broadcasting service The wave-length allocations of 
the Geneva Convention were already, before the war, 
regarded as unduly restrictive, and the position will be 
worse after the war as radio for uses other than broad- 
casting begins to multiply. If there is to be any increase 
in the number of programmes offered—as will be necessary 
if the listener is to have a greater range of choice—or even 
without such an increase, steps will have to be taken to 
relieve the pressure on the broadcast wavebands. 

According to some of the technical experts, this will 
lead, especially in urban areas, to the provision of broad- 
cast entertainment by wire. This does not mean an 
extension of the present relay services, which get their 
programmes from the air at wholesale, so to speak, and 
only deliver them at retail by wire. The suggestion is that 
the whole service, from the studio to the loudspeaker, 
should be by wire. A large number of programmes 
could be put on the same wire simultaneously, and a radio 
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The China Problem 


General Stilwell’s recall is important in itself, since it 
marks a new phase in Chinese policy. In spite of President 
Roosevelt’s attempt to represent it as a mere clash of 
personalities, the General’s recall really marks the end of 
the American attempt to use the Kuomintang regime as a 
major arm in the war against Japan. It has been an open 
secret for many months that General Stilwell thought the 
Chinese could do more than they have been doing and could 
make a more effective use of even the scanty supplies they 
have been receiving. An accommodation with the Com- 
munists has been urged as a means to the same end; but 
the American pressure has merely resulted in the present 
explosion. Of even more far-reaching significance than the 
local military consequences is the reaction that is being 
produced in America. Informed American circles have long 
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set would be needed at the reception end to tune in the 
programme desired. To the listener, the effect would be 
exactly the same as with wireless waves, except that he. 
could get better reception. The same set could be used to 
get domestic programmes from the wire and international 
programmes trom the air. The capital cost of wiring the 
country might be large, but not impossibly so, and there 
would clearly be an immense relief to the crowded ether. 

The other possible development is towards the use of 
much shorter wave lengths. In the form of Frequency 
Modulation, this is already being experimented with in 
the United States, and has the great advantage of much 
improved reception. A Frequency Modulation station 


chas a radius of only a few miles, and the number of them 


can therefore be multiplied without causing jamming. To 
cover the whole country with FM< stations, particularly 
if several of them were to be receivable in each district, 
would mean a lot of stations. But here again there is no 
reason to believe that the capital expense would be impos- 
sible, especially in a small country such as this. 

Either of these systems would solve the wave-length 
problem. A system of a large number of FM stations 
could be used to transmit the same national programme, 
or the same national group of programmes, all over the 
country. So could wired radio. But equally either of them 
could be organised to provide local variations. Indeed, 
with either system, there would be the possibility of a 
“ network ” on the American pattern—that is, one or two 
or three chains of local stations, each station taking a 
proportion, perhaps a large proportion, of its material 
from national headquarters, but providing the rest locally. 
This again opens up further perspectives of variety of 
programmes. It would be a mistake, especially in a 
centralised country like this, to expect any great volume 
of interesting programme material to be available outside 
London, except in a very few large cities. But clearly such 
local variation, under local management, as can be made 
to sustain the listener’s interest is of value and should be 
encouraged. ; 

Another large and impending development is the 
growth of television, which will probably be found to 
have made large strides during the war. There are those 
who hold that television broadcasting will soon kill the 
purely aural brand, just as the talkies killed the silent 
film ; there are others who deny this on the ground that 
non-visual broadcasting can be listened to with half the 
attention and will therefore always have a larger clientele 
than a variety that requires the complete attention of eye 
and ear. Clearly, television will have an enormous effect 
on techniques of presentation, and possibly on the social 
influence of radio. But for the present articles the chief 
point to be noted is that the influence of television will 
work in the same direction as the technical factors already 
mentioned—that is, away from the large-radius medium- 
wave station, and towards a much larger number of 
stations with a much smaller radius. If there is a case for 
FM on aural grounds, it is much stronger when television 
is added. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WEEK 


realised that the truth about China is almost the direct 
opposite of the popular picture of a democratic and pro- 
gressive nation, strong and united in its resistance to Japan. 
But hitherto a discreet and tactful silence has been pre- 
served. Now the floodgates are opened and correspondents 
recently returned from Chungking are mincing no words. 
Mr Brooks Atkinson, in the sober New York Times, for 
example, speaks of 

a moribund anti-democratic regime which is more concerned 

with maintaining its political supremacy than with driving 

the Japanese from China. 
How far the reaction will go it is impossible to say, but at 
least some reality can now be expected to creep into dis- 
cussion of the Far Eastern problem. It is a very painful 
position that is thus revealed, but nothing is to be lost by 
facing the truth. Among the truths to be faced is that China 
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is not now, and is not likely for a long time to be, a Great 
Power. Indeed, it is not even possible to be certain that 
there will be one clearly legitimate Chinese Government, 
recognised by all the other Great Powers. Is it not most 
unwise, in these circumstances, to reserve a permanent seat 
in the new Security Council for China? How can we be sure 
that, say, America and Russia will agree on the proper 
occupant? 


*x *x * 


Russia Stays Away 


The International Air Conference has opened this week 
at Chicago with delegates from fifty-four nations and 
vacant chairs for those of the fifty-fifth. The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s last-minute announcement, phrased as a roundabout 
denial of reports that it was in fact going to be represented, 
was generally unexpected. It certainly caused more surprise 
and disappointment for being delayed so long. The official 
reason—that Spain, Portugal and Switzerland, which for a 
number of years conducted policies hostile to the Soviet 
Union, were to be represented—is most unconvincing. The 
unpredictable temperament of Russian foreign policy and 
the peculiar nature of Russia’s interest in civil air transport 
both provide more likely reasons for the refusal to join the 
conference. Russian domestic air services have to travel over 
territory equal to about one-sixth of the land-surface of the 
globe. It will be a long time before Russian civil aviation is 
able fully to exploit the enormous potentialities of the 
domestic market for air travel. In the meantime, the Soviet 
Government will almost certainly not commit itself to any 
arrangements which would open Russian air routes to 
foreign aircraft. “Socialism in a single country” was an 
old slogan ; “ Aviation in a single country” may be for a 
long time to come the underlying principle of Soviet policy. 
Whatever the reason, the Russian withdrawal is a blow 
not only to the ideal of universality in international consul- 
tation, but also to the American campaign against regulation 
of air traffic by an international authority. Clearly, the 
US delegation, which includes Mr Adolph Berle and Dr 
Edward Warner, hoped for the support of the USSR in 
their opposition to the policy outlined in the British White 
Paper. The British representatives, led by Lord Swinton, 
on the other hand, are reinforced in their hopes of gaining 
something more than a purely technical international 
authority by the unanimity expressed at Montreal and the 
outline map drawn up of imperial air routes. With 
Russia absent, more will depend on the attitude of the 
smaller countries, which are not likely to be unduly 
sympathetic to a form of “freedom” that in fact means 
American dominance. 


* 





* 


The Red Army at Kirkenes 


For some time the Germans have been withdrawing 
their Lapland army from northern Finland. The operation 
took a more dramatic turn when Russian forces landed in 
Petsamo, newly ceded to them under the Finnish armistice, 
and advanced from there twenty miles to the west to take 
Kirkenes, the nearest town in Northern Norway. The 
arrival of Russian troops in Western Europe may not have 
any immediately decisive effect on the fighting. True, the 
Germans are withdrawing towards Narvik down the coastal 
road which they have built and they may be planning to 
withdraw even farther south. Near Bodo, to the south of 
the Lofoten Islands, units of the Royal Navy have attacked 
German shipping concentrations, which suggests a with- 
drawal by sea. But northern Norway—Finmark, as it 
is called—is impossible country for campaigning on a 
large scale. The Germans will probably keep rearguard 
garrisons in strategic positions such as Vardé, Tana, 
Hammerfest and Tromsé. They could bar the way effec- 
tively to any important movements southwards. The King 
of Norway has sent a message to the Russian Government 
in which he said : — 

The population of the northern areas of Norway will greet 

the armies of our Soviet ally as liberators. 
The possibility of a Russian advance was foreseen earlier 
in the year whén the Norwegian Government concluded 
agreements with Britain, America and Russia covering the 
question of civil administration in liberated territory. The 
Germans have tried to create nervousness in Norway, rais- 
ing the “Bolshevik bogy” and warning the Norwegians 
that the Russians will demand Kirkenes and Narvik. But 
more important than any potential scaremongering is the 
threat of extreme economic shortage this winter. The 
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German Lapland army under General Rendulic is moving 
southwards and as the Germans withdraw, the Norwegians’ 
will be compelled to feed them from their already very 
scanty resources. Thus there is a hard winter ahead with no 
immediate prospect of liberation. 
































* * * 








Russia and the North 


The symbolic importance of Russia’s appearance in 
the “Western fringe” is greater than its immediate mili- 
tary significance. The traditional basis of international rela- 
tions in Scandinavia was a balance of power between Russia 
and Germany. Since the last war this equilibrium has given 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland the opportunity of 
working together and of creating a close though informal 
Scandinavian bloc. Germany’s victories in 1940 destroyed 
the balance. Norway was occupied. Finland became a battle- 
ground, and Sweden purchased immunity only by modify- 
ing its neutrality in Germany’s favour. The eclipse of Ger- 
many is bound to create new attitudes in all three Powers. 
The Norwegians now look more than ever to Britain, the 
United States and to the Atlantic community for the bul- 
wark of its independence. The idea of a Scandinavian bloc 
is not very popular. In Sweden, there are signs of some 
re-orientation towards Russia, particularly in the economic 
field. Traffic between Leningrad and Stockholm has been 
resumed for the first time since 1941. The Finnish merchant 
navy, placed at Russia’s disposal under the armistice, now 
carries Swedish goods to Russia. Many Swedish business 
houses are planning for a great intensification of trade with 
Russia after the war. Meanwhile the Swedish Communists 
are obediently attacking the Government with allegations 
that the Germans still enjoy transit rights across Swedish 
territory ; and both the Russian press and the Swedish 
Communist newspapers criticise the Swedish Government 
for admitting anti-Russian refugees from the Baltic states. 
Swedish foreign policy is still somewhat indefinite, but so 
are the conditions with which it will have to deal. The 
Government is anxious for closer relations: with Denmark 
and Norway—the Norwegian Foreign Minister and Minister 
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of Justice are in Stockholm on a visit. In general terms, the 
Swedes see themselves as a bridge between Norway, with its 
Atlantic orientation, and Finland, which must now look 
East. The Finns are trying hard to adapt themselves to their 
new circumstances. M. Zhdanov, Governor of Leningrad 
and now chairman of the Allied Control Commission, is 
watching the process sternly from Helsinki. He should 
have little cause for complaint, for the Finns are fulfilling 
the armistice conditions honestly and scrupulously. The 
Russians have acknowledged this in not unfriendly words, 
although they criticise the Finns’ rather slow military 
operations against the Germans to the north of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The new orientation in Finland’s foreign policy is 
bound to entail changes in its domestic outlook. Branches 
of the Society of Soviet Finnish Friendship have been set 
up throughout the country, and Marshal Stalin recently 
addressed a friendly message to their leaders. The internal 
crisis in the Social Democratic Party is not yet over; and 
M. Tanner is still maintaining his leadership against a very 
strong opposition. His survival is a sign that, although the 
situation may be modified quite suddenly, so far Finland 
has a large measure of internal freedom of action. 


* x x 


First In—Last Out 


The size and severity of reconversion problems in any 
country are directly related to the intensity of its war 
effort—to the degree to which its resources have been 
diverted from normal uses and committed to the struggle. 
That being so, it would have been no more than prudent 
had Britain begun its reconversion effort (the planning side 
of it) much earlier. Indeed, if it were thought equitable and 
reasonable that Britain and America should make a simul- 
taneous return to peaceful production and commerce, the 
British should by now be much nearer the economic rendez- 
vous. As things are they will be very late, and the Ameri- 
cans cannot be expected to wait. The immense sacrifice 
involved in the British war effort is apparent from the 
statistical records belatedly issued by the Government. A 
higher proportion of available manpower and woman- 
power has been conscripted for the fighting services by 
Britain than by any Allied nation. Overseas investments 
and export trade have been surrendered on the same scale 
of self-abnegation. By contrast, American sacrifices (material 
sacrifices, that is) have been much less severe. A very large 
part of the prodigious American effort of war production 
has been accomplished, as Mr Garro Jones said last week, 
“by taking up the pre-war slack.” Certainly there has been 
no sacrifice, by 1939 standards, of American export trade. 
America will emerge from the war greatly enriched in pro- 
ductive capacity and, very probably, with production and 
trading plans of both Government and industry far more 
advanced than in Britain. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s scheme of large state export subsidies for high-cost 
cotton and wheat has reached the stage of provisional 
agreement. Arrangements for the disposal of surplus war 
property have been completed. National and regional 
projects for resource development (notably for a 
new TVA in the Columbia valley) have been worked 
out. New York City’s new airport at Idlewild is 
nearly completed. These items are representative of the 
scope, detail and advanced nature of the American policy 
of reconversion. By comparison, British industry is still 
hopelessly in the dark. The Government’s intentions—par- 
ticularly those emanating from the Board of Trade—appear 
in unsatisfactory driblets. There are a number of sound, but 
vague, general principles but very few blueprints. 

* 


Successful reconversion is obviously even more vital for 
Britain than for the United States. The American problem 
is essentially an employment problem—how to find eco- 
nomic outlets for the productive capacity of an estimated 
surplus post-war of sixteen million workers. This figure 
will be reduced by the reversion to normal working 
hours, by the maintenance of large peacetime armed forces, 
by industry’s need for capital replacement and re-equip- 
ment and by the steady improvement in the standard of 
living implicit in schemes of social security. Even so, the 
problem is very large. American industrial productivity per 
head is already about double that of the British worker. 
The gross national product, at least 50 per cent greater 
than before the war, is quite sufficient, equitably distributed, 
to maintain a very high standard of living. For the United 
States, the search for international markets is not primarily 
a struggle to pay for necessary imports—as it is for Britain 
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—but a contribution to the solution of the employment pro- 
blem. It is essential to the social and economic stability of 
America—and therefore of the world—that this solution 
should be found. For Britain, the recovery and expansion 
of the export trade are almost matters of life and death ; 
certainly matters of prosperity or poverty. Without markets, 
old and new, the British people cannot hope to maintain 
their standard of. living. The urgency of the task before 
Government and industry is now perfectly clear. There is 
no longer any sufficient excuse for delay or vagueness in 
the Government’s plans; and there is a definite need for 
an overhaul of wartime agreements, lend-lease and other, 
where they prove inimical to the early execution of such 
plans. 


x x * 


Background to a Debate 


The House of Commons (which is debating the Social 
Insurance plan as The Economist goes to press) will take 
into consideration the reactions of the various organisations 
most intimately concerned with social insurance. In general, 
the principles of the White Paper have been welcomed, but 
there is much criticism on details. Point of controversy arises 
on the question of the administration of National Health 
Insurance and on Workmen’s Compensation, which will be 
debated next week. A group of Liberal National MPs have 
tabled a motion calling for the retention of the Approved 
Societies, and the Societies themselves, not unnaturally, have 
expressed resentment at the proposal to dispense with their 
services in the administration of health insurance. At an 
emergency conference last week, the Association of Approved 
Societies, though welcoming the White Paper as “ the most 
important sociological advance of the century,” adopted a 
resolution that the existing arrangements should only be 
supplanted if the new system embodied the best features 
of Approved Society administration. This moderated dis- 
approval is in strange contrast to the attitude of the Mid- 
land Employers’ Mutual Assurance Limited, which is up 
in arms against the “socialisation” of workmen’s com- 
pensation. In a pamphlet called The Writing on the Wall 
it expresses indignation that ‘one relatively small industry 
has been chosen as the first free-of-payment offering to the 
Moloch of Totalitarianism” and compares the Govern- 
ment’s proposals to the methods by which Hitler and 
Mussolini acquired power. “The minnow of workmen’s 
compensation insurance will not satisfy the whale of state 
control ”—therefore, “ What industry has the right to regard 
itself as safe? ” This pamphlet, though an amusing example 
of last-ditch invective, need not perhaps be taken too 
seriously. More weight will be attached to the views of the 
Mineworkers Federation, whose members are, after all, the 
most directly affected of any workers by the new scheme. 
As Mr Arthur Horner pointed out at Blackpool, the miners 
represent only 1/26th of the manpower involved in the 
scheme, but account for one-third of compensation pay- 
ments. They welcome the pooling of risks and the spreading 
of the burden, and are not opposed to the divorce of com- 
pensation from earnings. But they consider (and this point 
will be taken up by Labour MPs) that the proposed benefit 
rates, especially in cases of partial disablement, are insuffi- 
cient to maintain the injured man’s standard of living. 


* * x 


Belgian Crisis Postponed 


Last week a political crisis seemed to be brewing in 
Belgium. The two Communist Ministers threatened to 
resign from M. Pierlot’s Government ; and there was some 
talk of the imminent creation of a Left Bloc including the 
Communists, Socialists and Liberals. For the time being 
it looks as if the crisis had been deferred, either because 
the Communists have decided not to carry out their threat 
or—which is more likely—because the partners of the pro- 
posed Left Bloc have not come to terms among themselves. 
But in Belgium, as in other liberated countries, the real 
difficulties lie more in economics than in politics. It is 
perhaps still too early to assess the general effect of 
M. Gutt’s sweeping monetary restrictions, which are the 
subject of a note on p. 612. But they have obviously not 
done away with the black market, if one is to judge 
from M. Gutt’s statement on Saturday last that 
“we must start the decisive struggle against the black 
market.” He also announced some minor relaxations of 
the restrictions—for example, after November 17th the 
2,000-franc limit. imposed on the withdrawal of money 
deposits will be raised to 3,000 francs. But these measures 
are unlikely to alleviate the hardships endured by the work- 
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ing classes or to ease the social unrest in the country. The 
position in the coal districts is, according to all reports, 
appalling. The mines have been working only two days a 
week, because of the acute shortage of pit-props and of 
food—a few days ago a delegation of the mine-owners 
promised the Government to start work on the basis of 
three days a week instead of two. The whole of liberated 
Europe is short of coal ; and so is Great Britain. No effort 


*should be spared to supply the coal-miners on the Continent 


with food and pit-props. Both in Belgium and in France 
they are the centres of the greatest political, social and 
economic dislocation. 


* * * 


Government or Resistance in France ? 


The ban on the Milices Patriotiques, announced in 
Paris last week-end, marks a decisive step in the endeavour 
of the French Government to establish a single adminis- 
tration in France. The militias were formed by the National 
Council of Resistance as a species of auxiliary police force 
early this year. Their special task was to track down col- 
laborators. Later on, in the days of liberation, the 
militias were entrusted with the work of protecting indus- 
trial establishments, railways and public utilities against 
sabotage and destruction by the enemy. At that time the 
ranks of the militias were very much swollen, chiefly by 
workers in the factories and mines. The militias therefore 
had a more pronouncedly class character than the French 
Forces of the Interior, with which they were only loosely 
connected. After liberation, the militias have tended to 
obstruct the working of the administration and to substitute 
themselves for the normal police force. The dissolution of 
the militias caused some clash between the Government 
and the National Council of Resistance, which came out in 
defence of the militias, on sentimental rather than on politi- 
cal grounds. The resolution which the National Council of 
Resistance passed in reply to the ban “took cognisance” 
of the Government’s decision and at the same time asked 
that the militias be allowed to continue. The wording of 
the somewhat half-hearted protest clearly reflected a 
marked divergence of views inside the Council. The 
Communists, who exert a strong influence on _ the 
militias, are demanding the lifting of the ban; and mass 
demonstrations against the ban have been reported from 
Toulouse. But the Communists are fairly isolated in their 
protest ; and the Socialist paper Populaire has unreservedly 
endorsed the Government’s attitude. Nevertheless, the 
prestige of the Resistance and of the Communists as the 
parti des ,fusillés is such that the Government will have to 
proceed cautiously in enforcing the ban. The militias are 
only one example of a general tug-of-war that is going on 
between the new Government and the old organs of the 
Resistance. The National Council has asked that no changes 
in the legal status of the various Resistance organisations 
should be made without consulting the Council. The 
Government’s attitude, on the other hand, is that the 
Council must loyally co-operate in the Government’s 
decisions, with or without consultation. In Paris, the 
Government has decided to replace the Committee of 
Liberation, which played a leading part in the fight for 
Paris, by a Provisional Municipal Council, appointed by 
the Ministry. This has given rise to a struggle and some 
bitterness. It is, indeed, tragic to see the inexorable 
needs and developments of government thrusting aside the 
spontaneous and heroic improvisations of France’s fighting 
days, but all sections of the Resistance, including the Com- 
munists, voluntarily accepted the authority of General de 
Gaulle’s Government; and now that the Government 
demands that its authority should really be accepted, _ 
can hardly refuse to submit. 


* * * 
The Future of Shipping 


The war has played ducks and drakes with the world’s 
shipping. When peace comes the total tonnage of merchant 
vessels afloat will probably be roughly equal to that of 1939, 
but its composition and ownership will be entirely different ; 
the British merchant navy may be no more than half its pre- 
war size, while that of the United States is likely to have 
trebled. In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr 
Alexander revealed for the first time the figures of Britain’s 
very large wartime shipbuilding achievements. In the four 
years 1940-43, 4,415,000 tons of merchant shipping and 
1,183,501 tons of war vessels, were launched from British 
yards. Throughout this period tthe shipyards have operated 
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with fewer workers, and under greater physical hazards and 
difficulties than in the years 1915-18, when the tonnage of 
merchant vessels launched reached 3,770,000. The ship- 
builders have not been able to keep one eye on the peace- 
time uses of the ships they have constructed—the U-boat 
menace has been too pressing. It follows that when normal 
commerce is resumed there will be acute shortages and em- 
barrassing surfeits of certain special types. The debate on 
Wednesday was an attempt to elicit from the Government 
some statement of their policy for rebuilding an adequate 
and balanced Merchant Navy. In this it failed. Ministers 
had nothing but generalities to offer, save for the very obvious 
step of appointing a committee to decide on priorities. The 
questions to which answers are needed are the probable 
volume of international trade, the source of the finance 
needed to replace the sunken ships, the responsibility for 
ensuring a steady volume of shipbuilding, the prospects of 
profitable operation. These are still unanswered questions. 


* * * 


Unconditional Surrender 


Questioned in the House of Commons last week, the 
Prime Minister said: 

Unconditional surrender, in the sense of “no bargaining 
with the enemy,” is still the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

If this could have been said when the “ unconditional 
surrender” slogan was first put forward at the Casablanca 
Conference, much quite needless argument and disunity 
would have been avoided and the war might well have been 
shortened. Unconditional surrender, if it is to be taken 
literally (and no other interpretation was encouraged), is 
obvious nonsense. It is an unworkable policy which en- 
courages the enemy to fight to the last gasp, and it provides 
opportunities which Goebbels has certainly used to the 
full. No German will surrender until he knows, or thinks 
he knows, what surrender involves. A refusal to bargain is 
sensible ; a refusal to give some indication of the terms— 
if any terms exist—is, at this stage of the war, to miss the 
finest chance yet presented for effective psychological war- 
fare. The mischievous phrase of “unconditional surrender ”— 
now admitted to be misleading—has been a barrier to sound 
policy. It should be buried. 


* * * 


Common Soldier 


Lawyers often claim that nothing can be more decisive 
and clear-cut than a decision of the House of Lords. That 
is true, but only in a limited way, as was shown by the case 
of Blyth v. Lord Advocate (on behalf of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners), in which that noble body has _ recently 
given judgment. The point at issue was of both social and 
practical importance. Are estate duties payable on the death 
of a member of the Home Guard killed in the performance 
of military duty? The facts were very simple. A Major 
Mirrielees, of Aberfeldy, during an instructional parade of 
the LDV’s, as the Home Guard then were, was on August 17, 
1940, accidentally killed by the explosion of a hand grenade. 
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He left an estate of some £300,000, which attracted a claim 
tor the not inconsiderable sum of £64,000 in estate duty. The 
iaw is not so simple. Since 1694 exemption from death duties 
ior those killed on active service has been a principle of the 
law, but the principle has not been too well defined in 
words. The most recent statute in operation, the Finance 
Act of 1894, contains a provision keeping alive all exemp- 
tions from death duties in the case of “common... 
soldiers who are slain or die in the service of Her Majesty.” 
So the avoidance of all death duties in the case of Major 
Mirrielees depended on whether or not he was, on August 17, 
1940, a common soldier. He had been a regular army 
major, but had retired before 1940. Here is the first un- 
satisfactory point. Major Mirrielees was, in one sense, a 
common soldier only because the LDVs in August, 1940, 
consisted of nothing else. It was not until November, 1940, 
that the LDVs, by then the Home Guard, were split up 
into commissioned and non-commissioned ranks. So this 
decision is only strictly applicable to those Home Guards 
who were killed between May and November, 1940, a fact 
which limits its direct application very considerably. But 
the Crown had other arguments to advance to defeat the 
claim for exemption. Its advocates argued that the term 
“common soldier” could only mean “full-time soldier,” 
and that, consequently, no one could ever claim exemption 
from death duties in the case of the estate of a Home Guard 
member. That was not an argument that appealed to the 
House of Lords. A Home Guard on duty is subject to 
military law and to the commands of his military superiors. 
He was required and expected to offer his life to defeat his 
country’s enemies, and might forfeit his life if he shirked that 
responsibility. If “ soldier” does not mean an individual in 
just that situation it is difficult to see what it can mean. The 
decision leaves uncertain at least one other substantial point: 
is it necessary for the cause of death to be a direct conse- 
quence of the service? Or would a fatal attack of pneumonia 
caught on a night exercise be as effective as the more rapid 
grenade in avoiding the liability? 


* * * 


Mr Eden in Greece 


During his stay in Greece Mr Eden had a glimpse of 
the first phase of that country’s liberation. He saw Greece 
in the throes of utter destitution and political chaos ; but 
he also saw the Greek Government making its first brave 
efforts to overcome the staggering difficulties ahead. 
M. Papandreou is establishing his Administration without 
any great difficulty. This is due to a large extent to the 
unreserved support he is receiving from the leaders of the 
EAM and the ELAS. Before his departure from Greece 
Mr Eden saw the Greek Communist leaders, M. Santos 
and M. Zevgos, who restated their intention to abide by 
“a democratic solution of national end political difficulties ” 
and pledged themselves to remain loyal to the present 
Government. Some disturbances and excesses have been 
reported from various parts of liberated Greece, but they 
have nearly all been incidents on a minor scale, and in any 
case unavoidable in a country where German occupation 
and Greek quislings have left a heavy legacy of bitterness 
and resentment. Only on the island of Lesbos, the Greek 
Prime Ministez’s own constituency, has the authority of 
the Government been challenged by a local revolutionary 
administration. Otherwise the Greek scene in many ways 
resembles other liberated countries. The emergence of the 
underground movements lends a quasi-revolutionary colour 
to the picture; but the direct participation of the leaders 
of the Underground in the Government helps to clear the 
ground for the setting up of a normal administration. The 
partisans are partly incorporated into the regular army— 
M. Papandreou has just announced the mobilisation of 
four classes for the regular forces—and partly disarmed and 
sent to their homes. Yet the chief difficulty is only begin- 
ning now, after the dissolution of the various partisan 
detachments and militias. Unemployment is rampant. The 
food situation is disastrous. The prodigious inflation of 
currency creates a feeling of insecurity and tension. The 
prolongation of the war in Europe may give the Balkan 
front more importance than was estimated this summer. 
It is therefore essential that economic and political stability 
in Greece should be achieved as soon as possible. The 
promise given by Mr Eden on his departure from Athens 
that Greece will receive 60,000 tons of food a month was 
very timely. Until last week, only one food cargo had been 
unloaded in Greek harbours. The currency problem can 
be solved only if some goods reach the market ; and the 
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British Financial Mission which has gone to Athens under 
Sir David Waley will find on the spot that it is useless to 
attempt to tackle the currency situation without working at 
the same time to get goods into circulation. The political 
situation is still potentially unstable as a result of these 
economic difficulties: M. Papandreou has appealed 
to the Greeks to be patient for another two months. 
Then, he believes, the sufferings of the population , 
will be relieved. Military necessity, political expediency, 
and, above all, the Allies’ moral obigations to Greece 
demand that Allied assistance should enable the Greek 
Prime Minister to keep his promise. 


* *x * 
Bulgarian Armistice 


On October 26th the Bulgarians completed the evacua- 
tion of their forces from Western Thrace and Greek Mace- 
donia. With this they fulfilled the pre-condition of an armis- 
tice with the Allies. Two days later, the armistice agreement 
was signed in Moscow. Its conditions are more lenient 
than those offered to any of Germany’s former sateliites. 
Unlike Finland and Roumania, Bulgaria has not been com- 
pelled to make any immediate territorial concessions to its 
neighbours, although the Greeks have emphatically 
demanded a rectification of their frontier with Bulgaria. 
Similarly, no reparations have teen fixed, although with 
this reservation, that a sum may be fixed in the future. 
The Bulgarian Government has undertaken to supply food 
to Greece. Bulgaria used to sell a considerable surplus of 
agricultural produce to Greece, and this surplus may now 
be available for export without payment. In the years of 
war, the food grown in western Thrace and Macedonia— 
the most important wheat-growing areas in Greece—used 
to go to Bulgaria and Germany. There is therefore nothing 
harsh in the demand that Bulgaria should now contribute 
to the relief of starving Greece. But it is very 
probable that since the Russian forces in the Balkans are 
compelled to live on the land, there may be some overlap 
between their needs and relief for Greece. Meanwhile Bul- 
garia seems to be working its passage home more effectively 
than any other satellite. Bulgarian forces are fighting with 
Tito’s partisans under Russian command in Jugoslavia ; and 
now that the Bulgarian Armistice Mission in Moscow, 
headed by the Foreign Minister, M. Stoyanov, has made an 
effusive confession of Bulgarian guilt, the Bulgars have high 
hopes of Russia’s quick and complete pardon. 


* x x 
Future Budgets 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a written answer 
to a Parliamentary question, has collected the various figures 
that are available on the permanent increases in Govern- 
ment expenditure that have emerged since 1939. The debt 
charge, as at March 31st next, will be £230 millions larger 
than in 1939—though since virtually the whole of this is 
subject to income-tax, there will be a large offset on the 
revenue side of the account. Increases in social services 
already provided cost £75} millions more (of which £55 
millions is in Supplementary Pensions), and there will in 
due course, in accordance with the provisions of existing 
Acts, be a rise to £128} millions above 1939, most of the 
further increase being under the head of education. There 
are, in addition, prospective increases under the schemes for 
social insurance, industrial injury insurance, school meals 
and trunk roads of £89 millions, rising to £344 millions 
(of which £279 millions will be for social insurance and £59 
millions for school meals and milk). The total of the above 
figures is an immediate increase of £394} millions, and an 
eventual increase of £702} millions. But these totals are very 
incomplete. They do not include the cost, as yet incalculable, 
of housing subsidies, war pensions or war damage. Nor do 
they include anything for policies not yet determined, such 
as permanently larger armed forces, or assistance to industry 
in the transition period. Nor, finally, do they cover the 
increased cost, due to higher prices, of the general adminis- 
tration of the country. But they are quite enough to under- 
line the severity of the problem that will face postwar 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. 

* * * 


British Communists 


Nowadays the annual Congress of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain cannot pass unnoticed—as was 
formerly the case—for the Communists, though small in 
numbers—their membership, between January and July, 
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1944, is given as 45,070—exercise an influence out of pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. This is due to the 
fact that the Communist Party, like Common Wealth, is 
attracting young people (the average age of the 754 dele- 


gates at last week’s Conference was only 323) who are well 


disciplined and full of a crusading spirit for the “win the 
war and the peace” policy put forward by Mr Harry 
Pollitt in his opening speech. The emphasis in the new 
“line” is on British rather than Communist ; and recent 
propaganda is patriotic, straightforward (the use of jargon 
is deplored) and attractively produced. The traditional pic- 
ture of the long-haired Bloomsbury parlour Bolshevik is 
being replaced by that of the trade-union-conscious shop 
steward. It was significant that one-third of the delegates 
at the Conference were engineers, while miners and office 
workers were well represented. There is now a Communist 
in his own right on the General Council of the TUC. The 
Executive report gives some interesting information about 
Communist activity and organisation. The Communist 
Party’s income of £48,000 in 1943 was largely made up of 
contributions and membership fees (£22,568) and sales of 
literature (£18,697). In eighteen months it has produced over 
100 pamphlets and memoranda, and the Daily Worker has a 
circulation of 100,000. Over 5,000 public meetings have 
been held in the past year, as well as special “schools ” 
for new and old members. All this activity, at a time when 
normal political life as a result of the electoral truce and war- 
time difficulties is largely at a standstill, must make some- 
what uncomfortable reading for Transport House. The 
Communist Party is putting forward 52 candidates at the 
next General Election, but it is still hoping for affiliation 
to the Labour Party. Under the Labour Party’s three-year 
rule this issue cannot, however, be raised until 1946. The 
Labour Party has rejected all Communist approaches, and 
last week turned down a similar application from Common 
Wealth. Labour is still suspicious of “dictation from 
Moscow,” but to the outsider it would seem that the 
advantages to Labour of having the off-white sheep within 
the fold are more important than the disadvantages. 


* x * 


William Temple 


The death of the Archbishop of Canterbury is a heavy 
loss to the nation. Dr Temple was, above all, a states- 
man who came at a time when such a man was most needed 
to resolve the discords between religious groups and to 
bring the Church back into contact with the life of the 
ordinary citizen. An Archbishop who was a member of the 
Labour Party, a leading spirit in the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and the writer of a Penguin, was something of 
an innovation, and, however much his particular beliefs 
might be criticised, it was at least a healthy reaction to that 
exclusive immersion in doctrinal affairs which fails to carry 
significance in everyday life. Dr Temple had an eager and 
consuming interest to interpret Christian ideals in terms of 
modern social conduct and economic activity. The com- 
plexity of his chosen subjects may have laid him open on 
occasion to specialist criticism, but it must be admitted that 
the ordinary man is just as likely to applaud his zeal as 
question his wisdom in attacking such an intricate institution 
as banking. Dr Temple was, perhaps, more of a philosopher 
than a theologian, and his theory of the nature of per- 
sonality brought, typically enough, his abstract thought into 
line with his practical conceptions. But it will not be either 
as theoretical: thinker or as practical reformer that he will 
be chiefly remembered, but as a tireless worker for social 
reform. In the century of the common man, he was the 
common man’s Archbishop. 


* * * 


Standing Down 


An article on page 609 describes the preparations the 
Nazis are making for the defence of German territory. In 
this country, the Home Guard was stood down from Novem- 
ber 1st; invasion stocks of food are to be distributed ; and 
evacuees: from the south coastal areas are to be given 
facilities to return home. Home defence is thus officially 
at an end, and, except in the Greater London area and parts 
of the south-eastern region, civil defence is drawing to a 
close. Moreover, although, in Mr Churchill’s opinion, the 
war against Germany will not be over before next year, 
there will be increased rations for Christmas. Psychologi- 
cally it is sound to abolish unnecessary restrictions and 
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regulations, to help people to return home and to allow 
extra celebrations at Christmas. But the Government would 
be well advised to follow up this policy with a statement of 
the sort of controls that will have to be maintained after 
the armistice. People expect that rationing, both of food 
and clothes, will go on. They are prepared for shortages 
of necessaries, such as household goods, to continue. Rut 
they do not expect to have to work so hard or to save so 
much. Just as employers have been given no clear indica- 
tion of the hows, whats and whens of reconversion, so 
workers have not been told what will be expected of them 
when the war with Germany ends. There may very well be 
a general holiday in industry after the armistice, which it 
would be impossible to deal with by wartime disciplinary 
measures because of the numbers involved. The conse- 
quences on the production of supplies for the war against 
Japan and on the manufacture of civilian goods for this 
country, especially if the holiday is coupled with a buying 
spree, would be disastrous. Since propaganda takes time 
to have any effect, it is surely not too soon to begin telling 
the people that standing down must take place in an 
orderly manner. 


War Marriages 


The thorny subject of divorce law has been raised once 
more by the Government’s Bill for war marriages—the 
Matrimonial Causes (War Marriages) Bill. The new measure 
is to apply only to marriages made between September 3, 
1939, and a date five years after the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from this country. It deals only with marriages 
between women living in the United Kingdom and men 
normally living abroad, of whom the greater part will have 
been soldiers serving over here in one or other of the allied 
armies. Its limitations are therefore arbitrary, the more so 
since the redress offered by the Bill does not extend to any 
wife who has actually visited her husband’s country since her 
marriage, for however short a time. The purpose of such a 
change, clearly, is to ease the existing law of domicile, which 
decides that a woman marrying a man from a foreign country 
automatically loses her British domicile in favour of her 
husband’s. Legally, she is held to live in his country, even 
if in fact she continues to live in the United Kingdom. This 
anomaly has the obvious result that if she is given grounds 
for divorce, she can seek legal redress only in her country 
of domicile, to which she has never been, and to which she 
must make a long and costly journey to regain her freedom. 
Once there, the fact that her evidence can only be fully sub- 
stantiated in her own country may create further difficulties. 
Such situations existed long before the war—particularly 
during the last war. But apparently the Government is only 
prepared tc overlook the threadbare dogma that hard cases 
make bad law when there are a large number of hard cases. 


* 


The Bill will thus create an even more mixed and con- 
tradictory system of divorce law than before. Some will be 
able to get divorce, others not, and the division will rest 
purely on circumstance and not at all on principle. More- 
over, by waiving the general rule that divorce cannot be 
granted until three years after marriage (for war mariages 
of this special type but not for others) it makes nonsense 
of the Herbert Act of 1937. Such in brief is the argument 
of those who are belittling the present proposal. Led by 
Mr Herbert, the crusading minority demand the with- 
drawal of the Bill and its substitution by a more compre- 
hensive reform of divorce. But, even if the inadequacy of the 
Bill is admitted, there are reasons why a general reform 
would be better introduced at a later date. For the moment, 
some relief is better than none at all. When Parliament has 
fewer urgent demands upon its time, the three-year limit 
on divorce, which was originally introduced as a com- 
promise clause to win over ecclesiastical opposition, can be 
reconsidered on its merits. More important in the context 
of the present Bill, the whole question of domicile in rela- 
tion to divorce must be a subject of international discussion. 
Extending the divorce rights of domicile to a woman marry- 
ing out of the country clearly invites a conflict with the 
divorce law of the husband’s country of domicile and the 
position may, arise where two people are married in one 
country and divorced in another. Between the wars, much 
was done through international consultation to resolve the 
anomalies of double nationality and statelessness. So long 
as national divorce laws differ, the next step must be to 
reach an agreeable compromise on the law of domicile. 
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Until then it would clearly be premature for this country 
to invite dispute over its right to extend domiciliary rights 
to subjects marrying into another member of the family of 
nations. 


Planning Inquest in the Lords 


After a rather tame conclusicn last Friday to the Town 
and Country Planning Bill’s stormy passage through the 
Commons, an inquest into its sins and omissions has been 
conducted de novo by the Lords this week. Lord Woolton 
put the Bill back into its perspective as one step in the 
Government’s rehousing programme, dealing with the 
requisition of “blitzed” and “ blighted” land and tackling 
them together as being inseparably intermixed. Viewed in 
this limited light, it is, despite its injustices, a small Bill 
to cause such a big fuss. Its limitations were illustrated by 
renewed pleas that neither the County of London plan nor 
the Plymouth plan, both of which have been widely ap- 
proved, could begin to be implemented under it. The simple 
difficulty is the smallness of the financial assistance offered 
to the “ blitzed” cities, which should certainly be increased 
by supplemental legislation. But, underlying this, is the 
fact, pointed out by a number of peers, that this is not a 
town and country planning Bill at all. It grapples, blunder- 
ingly and partially, with the question of land ownership, 
for which a comprehensive policy is essential to physical 
reconstruction. It does not touch on the reorganisation of 
local government areas and finances which is equally 
essential. 


A Cold Christmas 


An extra eightpence worth of meat and extra supplies 
of margarine and sugar will not compensate Londoners 
for leaking roofs and empty cellars this Christmas. It is 
too late to introduce fuel rationing, with all the extra ad- 


Letters to 


Colonial Constitutions 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Si1r,—The Economist (in company with many less well- 
informed journals) assumes that universal adult suffrage is 
always desirable, no matter what the local conditions. The 
ballot-box has proved its worth in Britain, but Britain has 
an essentially homogeneous population, with no racial 
minorities to arouse ill-feeling. The ballot-box is in similar 
use in Ceylon, but it regrettably has not proved its worth. 

Before the recommendations of the Donoughmore Com- 
mission were implemented, racial feeling in Ceylon was 
existent in small degree. Now there is universal adult 
suffrage, which makes use of coloured ballot-boxes for 
illiterates, and other devices ; and with what result? Un- 
scrupulous persons, in their desire for office, arouse racial 
and religious animosities, so they may obtain the votes of 
their compatriots. The illiterate, knowing the colour of the 
ballot-box and but little more, and being aroused by appeals 
to their pride of race, vote accordingly—the greater the 

. tension, the more the votes for representatives of the numeri- 
cally greatest class. Add to this impersonation of voters and 
widespread bribery—the picture is not pretty. Will the new 
Royal Commission bow to British public opinion, or will 
they withdraw the present suffrage and grant the vote only to 
holders of certain qualifications (whether of literacy, pro- 
perty or otherwise)? Let us hope they study the realities 
of the present, and not the idealistic hopes for some future 
generation. 

Since the British system of suffrage has clearly shown its 
present unsuitability in Ceylon, cannot limited voting rights 
be adopted there and elsewhere, that are adapted to local 
circumstance? And would not such a slower progress prove 
quicker and more lasting in the end? 

I would mention a suggestion I have recently met referring 
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ministrative burden it would entail, especially as those with 
the money and the facilities have been able to stock their 
cellars to the maximum permitted amount of a ton and a 
half of coal. Moreover, people who can stock are, generally 
speaking, those who can supplement their coal fires and 
boilers with electricity and gas appliances. Every effort from 
now on should therefore be spent on seeing that necessary 
supplies of fuel reach those who find most difficulty in 
obtaining it during the winter, that is, people living in 
isolated country districts and the inhabitants of working- 
class blocks of flats. It is not enough to arrange for the coal 
to be delivered to the wharf or the merchant. Steps must 
be taken to see that the merchant actually delivers it to 
consumers with the highest priority. It is well known that 
coal merchants dislike delivering small quantities and fre- 
quently refuse to carry coal to individual flats. The Govern- 
ment should find means of compelling them to do so. 


* 


The problem of repairing London’s damaged houses is 
even more urgent and more difficult. In a debate in the 
House of Commons last week, Mr Willink stated that we 
are “moving towards a terribly difficult winter.” In the 
four weeks from September 22nd, only 120,000 of the 
800,000 houses needing repair—a total which excludes 
those only needing “ field-dressing” and those too serious 
to tackle this winter—had been brought to a reasonable 
state of comfort. He admitted that the work, which will 
cost some £30-35 million, cannot be accomplished before 
Christmas, but he claimed that everything possible was 
being done as quickly as possible. In a few weeks, the 
building force engaged on war damage in the London 
region will number nearly 140,000 workers. This is all very 
well, but to the ordinary observer, who cannot count the 
humber of workers or the 46 millions of square feet of 
plaster board and so on said by Mr Willink to have been 
delivered to London, there still seems a complete lack of 
urgency about the actual operations. The loophole for 
private repairs of a structural nature or for purposes of 
sanitation seems to be too large. Dunkirk is a nightmare of 
the past, but Dunkirk methods should be revived for the 
rehousing of Londoners this winter. 


the Editor 


to a certain colony. That voting powers should be limited 
to classes like university graduates, members of professions, 
holders of responsible positions in commerce and govern- 
ment, ratepayers and property-owners, etc. This, while 
considerably limiting the suffrage, would yield immedi- 
ately a more intelligent body of voters—while the right 
to vote would be extended with the development of edu- 
cation and citizenship.—Yours faithfully, 
Brentwood F. W. STEPHENS 









The Shape of Agriculture 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Few will disagree with the statement in your recent 
leading article, to the effect that the soundest basis for the 
future of British agriculture is to secure a rapid and sub- 
stantial increase in its technical efficiency. The achievement 
of this ideal involves at least two consideraticns—viz., (1) 
the provision of new capital goods, and (2) the development 
of fuller knowledge and skill amongst employers and em- 
ployees. In regard to this second consideration, it is certain 
that capital outlays will be required here also for better 
housing and other amenities, to attract and hold higher 
standards of intelligence. 

Although the need for new capital is not confined to 
agriculture (vide your series of articles entitled “A Policy 
for Wealth ”), yet farming does, I think, deserve’ specially 
sympathetic treatment. In the last hundred years there have 
been only three short periods of prosperity for British agri- 
culture. The first, 1850-70, was before the modern age ; the 
second, 1915-20, was before the development of farm 
mechanisation as we now understand it ; while in the third, 
the present war period, the incidence of taxation, coupled 
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with the difficulty of obtaining materials, has prevented ade- 
quate reinvestment. In the intervening periods, surpluses 
have scarcely been sufficient for the maintenance of per- 
manent equipment, let alone modernisation. Further, at no 
time have public issues of capital been available to agri- 
culture as they have been to most other industries. 

The present need for new capital is, I believe, of prime 
importance to the future of British agriculture. It may be 
hazarded that comparatively few farm buildings are less 
than a hundred years old, while the geographical lay-out 
of many farms falls far short of what is necessary to permit 
efficient modern management. Very substantial sums are 
required to rectify these inherited defects, to supply gravity 
water to field and buildings, to improve farm roads and 
fences and to renovate the drainage systems of catchment 
areas. 

In regard to farm equipment, obvious requirements are 
electric power, threshing mills, chaff blasts, grain and straw 
conveyors, grain driers, grinding mills and milking machines, 
together with implements designed to pull behind modern 
tractors. The provision of proper implement sheds and work 
shops is a necessary addendum. 

In round figures, I suggest that somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of £1,000 million new capital is required for 
these various purposes. In so far as farmers are themselves 
to be allowed to contribute towards this new capital, it 
seems obvious that during the rehabilitation period (a) 
there must be a reasonable level of profits for the industry, 
and (b) taxation must be designed to encourage maximum 
reinvestment. Depreciation rates on equipment should be 
made more generous, and the present Inland Revenue line 
dividing capital from current outlays made more elastic, 
particularly in regard to outlays classed as “ improvements,” 
whether of buildings or equipment. 

If British farmers are allowed to acquire the equipment, 
buildings and amenities that modern conditions call for, 
they will have a chance to compete in a reasonably organised 
post-war world market.—Yours faithfully, 


R. MacG. CarRsLaw 
Forteviot, Perthshire 


PMH: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Smr,—There will be few, I hope, to dispute the main 
thesis of your article, PMH, in your issue of October 28th, 
or the contention that it is urgently necessary to raise the 
technical efficiency of the cotton industry. Yet the answer 
to the question of the precise direction in which greater 
efficiency may best be sought is not so simple as is some- 
times implied. No doubt the reorganisation and re-equip- 
ment of the cotton industry, to enable part of it to produce 
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‘on a mass-production basis, is essential. But there is a real 
difficulty in deciding on how large a part of the industry 
ought to equip itself for such a type of production, in face 
of the uncertainty surrounding the opportunities after the 
war for exports of bulk goods and specialities respectively, 
and in face of the demands that will be made by other 
industries on our limited resources for re-equipment. 

In this connection the pre-war experience of our main 
competitor in foreign markets for cotton goods is worth 
considering. It is well known that in Japan there were, 
before the war, two distinct sections of the cotton weaving 
industry ; first, that conducted by the combined spinning- 
weaving firms organised for bulk production and equipped 
with automatic looms, and, second, that which was in the 
hands of small and medium specialist weavers equipped 
with ordinary looms. The former concentrated almost en- 
tirely on shirtings and sheetings ; in 1935 over 70 per cent 
of its output was of these two lines, and the concentration 
of this section of the industry on those lines was increasing. 
On the other hand, the latter section had a diversified out- 
put. One of the most marked features of the period between 
the world depression and the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war was the growing importance, both in production and in 
the export trade, of the specialist, independent weavers. 
In 1929 these specialists are believed to have been respon- 
sible for about 40-45 per cent of the total output of wide 
piece-goods in quantity ; by 1935 this proportion had risen 
to 56 per cent. In 1929 the specialists provided only 39 per 
cent of the piece-goods exports in quantity (44 per cent in 
value) and’ in 1931 only 36 per cent in quantity (42 per 
cent in value); by 1935 they were responsible for 51 per 
cent in quantity and 58 per cent in value. Japan was being 
forced by competition to diversify the character of her 
cotton exports, and as she moved from bulk goods into 
fancy goods the position of the specialist weaver, using 
ordinary looms, improved in relation to that of the mass 
producers. 

This, of course, does not suggest that mass production 
methods, including the use of automatic looms, are not 
necessary for the manufacture of bulk lines, nor is it an 
argument against the adoption of high draft for spinning. 
In fact, Japan’s spinning mills began to go in for high draft 
on a significant scale as long ago as 1929, and by 1934 the 
bulk of her mills were equipped with either newly installed 
high draft spindles or remodelled high draft spindles. In 
the weaving sections of the combined spinning-weaving 
mills the change to automatic looms had been practically 
completed by 1931. Nevertheless, the trend to which I have 
referred above ought not to be left out of account in any 
detailed plans for reorganisation, as I suggest that Japanese 
experience is just as relevant to the future planning of the 
British cotton industry as is American experience.—Yours 
faithfully, G. C. ALLEN 

University of Liverpool 


(By a Correspondent recently in Alaska) 


(Note.—Alaskans divide the world into two parts : Alaska 
and the Outside ; now the Outside moves in.) 


“T HIS is a Nordic land, created for Nordic people. . . . 
It is only waiting for . . . people who are a match 
for it. . . . Here one can study how a great empire is 
conquered. If we think of the future of our race, we should 
not forget Alaska.” , 

Did a Yankee promoter say this? No. It is quoted from 
Lebensraum, a book written for Hitler by one Alfred 
Woolschlager, when the Nazis planned to take over the 
world. But the Nazi leader is neither the first nor the last 
to predict great things ; now that the war has front-paged 


Alaska, and Alaska-stationed servicemen are vowing to 
return to this last frontier, Americans have been discovering 
their continental empire—and making their own forecasts: 
“ Alaska can some day support more than 10—perhaps 35— 
million people. . . . Northern British Columbia, Yukon 
and Alaska will provide untold opportunities for thousands 
of returned servicemen. . . . Alaska has 30,000 square 
miles fit for farming. . . . It will be a world aviation 
centre—our bridge to the Orient.” 


These statements are true if we do not look at the clock. 
But Alaska’s development will be slow, hard, and much 
more costly than North Americans like to believe. It is 
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likely to go through three successive stages. First, outsiders 
will move in, to visit and to live. At the same time, exploring 
will continue, existing trade will improve and new business 
grow up, especially in service fields. Next, Canada and the 
United States must jointly finance north-western highways, 
waterways, airways, and development of water power. This 
will take years. Finally, big business will move in. For the 
north-west empire calls for heavy industries spending huge 
capital to develop oil, timber, minerals and their by-products. 

Alaskans are now preparing for a post-war tourist boom 
which may be sensational. Before the war, Alaska was just 
a glamorous name. Since, few have been allowed inside its 
borders. Shrewd Alaskans and Canadians anticipate a tourist 
business, the instant war restrictions lift, that may eventually 
yield profits of $5,000,000 yearly. 

At the same time, some thousands of returned soldiers 
and other hardy young people seeking frontier work and 
chances will be finding jobs and starting business in this 
northland. Exuberant prophets predict “ millions,” pointing 
to the flood of inquiries about jobs, homesteads, living con- 
ditions, now pouring into the US Department of Interior 
and offices of Alaska and Seattle officials. Experienced 
Alaskans and outsiders who know the land foresee no 
stampede, but rather an immediate postwar population 
perhaps twice that of 1940—some 200,000 all told. Decades 
must pass before “millions” can live there. But various 
opportunities in farming, fishery by-products, furs, diversi- 
fied mining and urgently needed services will create many 
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promising and a few sensational opportunities for new 
settlers. 

Before long, the United States and Canada must jointly 
tackle the toughest job of all, to end the north-west’s 
isolation. The region is Canadian-American ; it stretches 
from Nome to Seattle ; its gateways are Seattle, Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert. Its trade is North American, and long 
will be. Frontier costs, normally high, eliminate the region 
from world trade, especially as North America becomes the 
‘profit system’s last stand. Canada and the United’ States 
have long co-operated through such international com- 
missions as the International Fisheries Commission, more 
recently the North Pacific Planning Project, and the North 
American Arctic Institute now being considered. There are, 
indeed, sound arguments supporting E. T. Kenney’s year- 
old proposal to the British Columbia Legislature that all 
the area north of the 54th parallel in British Columbia, 
Yukon and Alaska become an International State of 
America. ‘The TVA pattern could be brilliantly applied 
there. It might help North Americans to catch up with the 
Russians in mastery of the Arctic—to-day they are at least 
a generation behind. 




















































































































The Aviation Dream 











It is popular to say that airplanes have ended the north- 
west’s isolation, that Fairbanks is only a few hours’ flying 
time from the States and every world capital. Alaskans are 
the most air-minded people on earth—many who have never 
seen an auto have been flying for years. Besides, Alaska 
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is on the shortest route between North America and the 
Orient. Passenger and cargo planes will soon end for ever 
the Far North’s worst isolation. So runs common opinion. 

Aviation has indeed accomplished wonders. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has developed some 7,000 miles 
of airways in Alaska, roughly divided into the “ inside” 
airway, up from the American middle west through 
Edmonton, Whitehorse and Fairbanks to Nome, and the 
coast airway from Seattle to Anchorage to Nome. To- 
morrow’s Alaskan aviation centres will be Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, McGrath and Nome. Local air travel will, of course, 
expand in step with population and volume of business. 
But passenger travel still costs 5 cents a mile, and Alaska’s 
strategic air location is vital in wartime, but not in peace. 
What urgent business calls for many flights from the United 
States and Canada to Russia, China and India via the north 
route? Flights to and through Alaska make headlines, but 
they cannot soon generate much business. 

Concerning air cargo, W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, has pointed out that a Liberty ship carries 
6,400 tons 7,500 miles in 30 days for $210,000; to do the 
same job by air would require 144 large four-engined planes 
and cost $29 million. The north-west empire has few 
materials so precious that they must be air-shipped, nor 
does it need much costly cargo from the outside. 

Highway and waterway networks, on the other hand, 
would revolutionise the Far North. To build them will cost 
billions. The North Americans have thus far been pinch- 
pennies.in their north-west domain. In a world that deals 
in billions and trillions the two governments have allowed 
mere tens and hundreds of thousands of dollars for study 
and development of this last frontier. Until Canadians and 
Americans with brains, vision, vast venture money and the 
adventurous spirit in the grand manner take over the empire, 
the land will remain just a place to hunt and fish. The north- 
land waits a Cecil Rhodes. 


Timber Prospects 


Alaska’s timber offers one of the most promising prospects. 
In time, a large pulp and paper industry might produce 
at least a million tons of newsprint yearly without depleting 
Alaska’s enormous reserves. This would yield some $40 to 
$50 million of products yearly and employ around 25,000 
workers directly and indirectly. But not at the profits that 
most business now seeks. Frontier costs still hold it back. 

Last spring the US Forest Service reconsidered old plans. 
It invited bids until November 30, 1944, on a Tongass 
National. Forest pulp timber unit. The plan calls for a 
yearly output of 40,000 tons for the first ten years and 
thereafter for 130,000 tons yearly. 

The United States alone consumed 19 million tons of 
paper and paper board in 1941. The trend is still upward 
toward a probable 24 million tons in 1950. If the rest of 
the world used pulp and paper products on a US scale 
as of 1935, when per capita consumption was 226 lb., world 
consumption would expand five or six times. 

But can a small Alaskan pulp industry compete with 
Canada’s five-million-ton capacity plant, which produced 
more foreign exchange before the war than any other busi- 
ness and hired half a million workers? Canadians must 
export. Can Alaska’s unborn industry compete with the 
Canadian giant, which survives only by holding world 
markets? 

And how about Scandinavia? Its forests are in prime 
shape for postwar exports. Before the war, one in four of 
Sweden’s workers held jobs in the forest products industry, 
producing nearly four million tons of wood pulp and a 
million of paper board. During the past three years Sweden 
has used perhaps less than half its pulp and paper plant 
capacity. 

A new Alaskan pulp and paper industry must have large 
capital investment, pay high wages and be prepared for 
high labour turnover, at least at first. It must fight distance 
from markets as well as the stiff competition of Canada, 
Scandinavia, the American South, and, in time, probably 
Russia, which even now has been sending the United States 
pulpwood under reverse Lend-Lease. Before World War II 
the Russians were unloading shiploads of north-east Siberian 
lumber on the Shanghai docks, and had even begun to sell 
it in New York City at prices far below those which North 
American mills could meet. 

This is the toughness of the task. But the resources are 
there. 
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American Notes 


Whirlwind Finish 


With three speeches in as ‘many days, President Roose- 
velt has recaptured the initiative from the Republicans, His 
last minute appearances in the doubtful states have 
effectively countered rumours of his ill-health which had 
become so persistent that even the Herald Tribune has 
insisted that the choice really lies between Governor Dewey 
and Mr Truman, the Democratic vice-presidential nominee. 
In his speech at New York, President Roosevelt brought 
the foreign policy issue back to the centre of the campaign. 
With deadly effect, he pointed to the isolationist records 
of Republicans like Mr Joseph Martin, Mr Hamilton Fish, 
Senator Hiram Johnson and Senator Nye, who would 
succeed to key positions in a Republican Congress. He 
denounced, as putting party before country, the suggestion 
that Republican Senators would support a Republican, but 
not a Democratic, President in the making of the peace ; 
and by his dramatic insistence that the American delegate 
to the Security Council must be endowed in advance with 
authority to act, he forced Governor Dewey into almost 
equal. precision. This was reluctant but significant tribute 
to the President’s hard hitting. At Philadelphia, Mr Roose- 
velt defended his Administration’s conduct of the war. This 


. is home ground, and a position already almost impregnable 


was further fortified by General MacArthur’s landing in 
the Philippines and the news of the great American naval 
victory in the Pacific. The prospect of continued fighting 
in Western Europe disposes of Governor Dewey’s con- 
tention that it is a peace President that is to be elected, 
and the timely proof that the Pacific theatre is no step- 
child of the Administration further undermines the thesis 
that “It’s time for a change.” Finally, at Chicago, the 
President mtade the most of the central dilemma of the 
Republicans, their realisation that they must support the 
main reforms of the New Deal while damning their author. 
In Mr Roosevelt’s sparkling parody the Republicans are 
made to say: 
“These incompetent bunglers in Washington have passed 

a lot of excellent laws about social security and labour and 

farm relief and other things—and we promise, if elected, 

not to change any of them.” 
But the ideological raiding is not all on one side. Mr 
Roosevelt at Chicago heid out the promise of jobs for 60 
million, partly through the trebling of American foreign 
trade, but mainly through private enterprise, whose virtues 
he extolled without any inconvenient memories of his early 
battles with the economic royalists. This is a campaign in 
which the game is to force an unwelcome issue upon your 
opponent. Governor Dewey has attempted to make the 
battle one between free enterprise and government regi- 
mentation; President Roosevelt has raised the cry of 
isolationism and internationalism. The last week of the 
struggle finds Governor Dewey calling the President an 
isolationist and Mr Roosevelt appearing as the champion 
of business. But on balance it is the President who has 
succeeded in manceuvring Governor Dewey on to ground 
of his own choice. . 


* * * 
Wise Money 


With only a week to go, pollmakers and bookmakers 
still seem to be talking about two different elections. All the 
polls predict a “ photo finish,” except that sponsored by 
Fortune, which gives Mr Roosevelt a 7 per cent lead. It 
is even suggested that the result may not be known until 
December, when the votes of Servicemen overseas are 
finally counted in the eight States whose laws provide for 
delayed returns. If the race is really close, this is not im- 
possible, for one of those eight is the doubtful state of 
Pennsylvania, which casts 3§ electoral votes. Yet the betting 
odds, in Wall Street and on Broadway, obstinately stick 
at 3 to r on Mr Roosevelt ; and even at that figure there 
seems to be littlke Dewey money about. The bookmakers, 
who have a close, if non-partisan, interest in the outcome, 
refuse to be influenced by the findings of so eminent a 
pollster as Dr. Gallup that the President’s lead over 
Governor Dewey has declined to a bare 2 per 
cent. It is nat so certain that the public, which 
has a human desire to be on the winning side, is 
equally unaffected, or that the polls have as neutral an effect 
as their sponsors might wish. There will be no repetition 
of the Literary Digest fiasco of 1936. The polls admit 
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that there is in their figures a margin of error which 
is usually put at 4 per cent; and in view of the closeness 
of their tallies, this is enough to save their technical reputa- 
tions. It is their forecast of a neck and neck race, rather 
than of the final outcome, which is at stake. The disparity 
between the public opinion polls and the views of experi- 
enced observers is partly to be explained by the fact that 
the polls deal with the popular vote, the practical politicians 
with the vote in the Electoral College, which may be a very 
different thing. Yet even in specific states, where this con- 
sideration does not operate, the same puzzling differences 
persist. In New York, for example, where Dr. Gallup finds 
equal popular support for both candidates, the odds are 2 
to r on President Roosevelt. Would things be different if 
Wall Street took the poll and Dr Gallup made a book? 


x * * 


The Rest of the Ticket 


No President elected in recent times has failed to bring 
in with him a House of Representatives of his own political 
complexion. History and+* habit are both ranged against 
those prophets who predict that Mr Roosevelt, if elected, 
will be saddled with a Republican Congress. The gravita- 
tional pull of the “top of the ticket” is always powerful. 
It helps would-be Aldermen for city precincts as well as 
Senators with state-wide constituencies. The parties are 
almost evenly divided in the present House of Representa- 
tives—211 Democrats against 212 Republicans, with four 
members of small parties and three unfilled seats. But this 
was the House elected in the “off year,’ 1942, when there 
was no Presidential election. If Mr Roosevelt carries the 
country, it is virtually certain that his tide of votes wil, 
sweep in Democratic candidates in a number of districts 
that went Republican by small majorities in 1942 when 
the general poll was low and local grievances eclipsed 
national causes, and the greater the President’s majority, 
the more this will be true. As for the Senate, one-third 
of which is elected next Tuesday, Republicans would have 
to be elected in the South (a miracle equivalent to Orange- 
men winning in Cork) before its Democratic majority was 
destroyed. This should not be taken to mean that Mr 
Roosevelt, if elected, will enjoy an amenable Congress. 
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Anti-Administration Democrats have shown that they can 
be as obstructive as any Republican, and in the past they 
have joined hands with the Republicans mort often than 
not on domestic issues. But this elasticity of party conscience 
is less operative on international questions. 

. ; 


The race for the Presidency has inevitably absorbed 
attention, but there are a number of interesting contests 
for the House and Senate in which principles and per- 
sonalities are equally involved. One of the most genuine 
Liberals in American public life, Senator Robert F. Wagner 
(Dem.), comes up for re-election in New York, and the 
closeness of the Presidential struggle in that state gives 
point to the strong appeal of the New York Times for 
discriminating support for a Senator whose virtues are 
esteemed by all sections of the community. In Ohio, 
Senator Robert Taft, the ablest exponent of Isolationism in 
‘the Senate in the days when that doctrine was still 
respectable, seeks a renewal of power, this time as a believer 
in international co-operation, with reservations. But that 
mystical quality “ human interest ” most closely attaches to 
two Congressional races. The one is in upper New York 
State, where Mr Augustus Bennet, supported by a galaxy 
of literary talent, is striving to unseat that béte noire of 
American Liberals, Mr Hamilton Fish. The second is in 
Connecticut, where Mrs Clare Boothe Luce is challenged 
by a woman Democrat, Miss Margaret Connors. Mrs Luce, 
who once wrote an acid play about her own sex, “The 
Women,” has herself become a target of widespread feminine 
criticism as a result of her intemperate campaign against 
the President, and to be opposed by a woman is regarded 
as a novel form of poetic justice. 

* * * 


Spot Authorisation 


The publication, though not the preparation, of far- 
reaching plans for the reconversion of American industry 
on the defeat of Germany now appears to have been a 
trifle premature. Equally, last summer’s insistence by the 
Services that claims for any expansion of civilian production 
should be rigidly sifted are shown to have been no more 
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than prudent. Some expansion is taking place, but it is on 
a small scale, and only under the “ spot authorisation ” plan 
which proved Mr Nelson’s swan song at the War Pro- 
duction Board. Applications have been coming in at the 
rate of 500 a week from companies, particularly small 
businesses, who feel that they have surpluses of man- 
power and materials which might be used with advantage 
for civilian production. So far, however, only 1,278 plants 
have been authorised to go ahead, and their scheduled 
production only amounts to $202 million, with $57 million 
expected in the last three months of this year. This is 
partly the result of the continued high level of demand for 
basic materials, such as steel, by war industries ; but it is 
also proof of the effectiveness of the controls which the 
Services demanded should be included in the plan. These 
provided that even where materials are available, the War 
Manpower Committee may refuse its consent on the 
ground that man-power might be diverted from more 
essential work, and a further veto power was granted to 
special production committees in which the Services have 
a voice. These general restrictions will hardly be abandoned 
until the end of the war in Europe. There is, however, a 
possibility that spokesmen for small business may secure 
an earlier relaxation. Congress in the recent demobilisation 
law provided for an exemption for small concerns. A good 
deal hinges on the definition of smallness. The Manpower 
Commission, which in this matter is the spokesman of the 
Services, might be persuaded to allow plants employing 
fewer than 50 workers to reconvert without its permission ; 
but to go much higher than this, it is felt, would disrupt 
the man-power controls. 


Shorter Note 


The Commodity Credit Corporation has announced 
agreement among the industry advisory committees on the 
principles to govern cotton and wheat export subsidy pro- 
grammes. In both cases the plan is for the payment of 
Government subsidies to permit wheat and cotton to be 
sold at competitive world prices. A textile export subsidy 
may be considered later. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Canada and Dumbarton 


Oaks 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


October 13th 


THE statement issued by the Prime Minister, Mr Mackenzie 
King, in commenting upon the draft proposal for a world 
security organisation prepared at Dumbarton Oaks,. made a 
point of the fact that: 

Before the draft charter takes its final form, there will be 
full opportunity for its revision in the light of views expressed 
by other countries. 

The extent to which the Canadian Government may in due 
course offer suggestions for changes in the draft has not 
been indicated in definite form, except insofar as Canada’s 
attitude has been revealed in previous discussions on post- 
war international organisations. The substance of it has 
been that although, admittedly, the fullest reliance should 
be placed upon the principle that ultimate responsibility 
for success or failure must lie with the Great Powers, ample 
scope should be provided for the influence and functioning 
of other nations. 

This is the view, in general, which may be expected 
from a power such as Canada, occupying a middle position 
between the Great Powers and those of insignificant weight 
in world affairs, and from some other nations such as Brazil 
in the Western Hemisphere, Australia in the Pacific, and 
the Netherlands, Belgium or Norway in Europe. These 
nations have a genuine stake in the preservation of peace, 


for they play a part in the world community as trading 
nations, and they possess economic resources which must 
be taken into account in the employment of sanctions to 
preserve peace. 

The Council of the United Nations League, as the draft 
sets it out, will exercise the exclusive responsibility for the 
preservation of peace. Within the Council, the rule of 
unanimity will apply only to the five nations which qualify 
as Great Powers—the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Russia, China and France. The other six elective member- 
ships, which are likely to be filled on most occasions by 
delegates representing middle powers, would be able to 
exercise a limited measure of authority by means of 
unanimity in veto action. In short, the decisive authority 
will rest with the Great Powers, and there can be no 
reasonable dissent from this principle. 

Nevertheless, the exercise of decisive authority by the 
Great Powers need not exclude the smaller powers, and 
the extent to which such nations find scope for registering 
their influence upon League decisions may well be the 
main concern of a country such as Canada. This depends 
in the main upon political considerations. If the impression 
existed that the new League would operate merely as a facade 
in which domination of the Great Powers assumed the 
appearance of a world community, the governments of 
second-class powers would encounter obvious difficulty with 
the electorates from which they derive their authority. No 
less than the Great Powers, these governments must solve 
the problem of marshalling public opinion behind the 
decisions of the new League Council. The technique must 
not be that of imposing the will of the powerful majority 
upon a minority, but rather of furnishing the means by 
which the minority shall exert some influence upon the 
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decisions which all members shall be expected to accept. 
This is the substance of a repeated observation by Mr 
Mackenzie King—that, to ensure peace in the future, the 
nations must organise a preponderance of force on the side 
of peace. If that preponderance of force is composed en- 
tirely of the resources of the Great Powers, the result may 
satisfy the requirements of peace for some time. But this 
would not produce a genuine world organisation. It would 
not be an organisation of the world community at all. It 
would be ‘necessary, to achieve such a world organisation, 
to devise methods by which a small-power membership 
acquired sufficient significance, in the eyes of the citizens 
of the secondary nations, to justify their honest and con- 
tinuing support. That this can be done without disturbing 
the principle of ultimate and decisive responsibility resting 
upon the Great Powers may be expected to be the view- 
point of secondary powers when the Dumbarton Oaks draft 
finally reaches a conference of united and associated nations. 

The difficulties are smaller than might appear at first 
glance. Since the new League serves as a continuation of 
the alliance of nations opposed to the Axis, the function 
of the middle and smaller powers could be recognised. 
They have had their place on a growing scale in the allied 
organisations for directing and mobilising the war effort. 
Possibly all that is needed at the present time is an assur- 
ance that this tendency will be encouraged in future 
organisations of the United Nations. At the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference of officials, it is now clear, the attitude 
of the United Kingdom has been to favour the erection 
of a world organisation assuring a place to the smaller 
‘nations, while the United States and Russia have not looked 
upon this principle with such favour. The attitude of the 
Unired States, it is felt in Ottawa, may change after the 
presidential election. In any case, the views of the British 
Dominions are well known to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment as a result of the Commonwealth Conference in 
London last May, and they are known to one another. 
When the Dumbarton: Oaks draft comes before a general 
conference of governments, discussion of how to assign 
a role to the smaller powers will undoubtedly find many 
of them ready to present their views. 
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Uneasy Stabilisation 
in Germany 


GERMAN armies are retreating rapidly from the southern 
Balkan countries, but for some time there have 
been no major movements on the western, eastern and 
Italian fronts. The great summer campaigns on all fronts 
and the collapse of Roumania, Bulgaria and Finland have 
reduced Germany territorially to what it was after the 
defeat of Poland in the autumn of 1939, except that 
Northern Italy, Denmark and Norway are still under 
German domination. Against tremendous odds the Nazi 
regime is determined to defend Central Europe to the last. 


Nazi Germany’s ability to maintain a defence against new 
major Offensives from the west and the east cannot be 
measured in anything approaching exact terms. The ability 
to prolong an effective resistance is not a purely political, 
military or economic problem; but the mainstay of re- 
sistance must at present be sought in the political sphere, 
that is, in the determination to continue the war at any cost. 
The regime has been able to overcome an extremely 
dangerous situation, and there has undoubtedly been some 
temporary recovery from the first shock of the heavy 
military defeats. 

One of the secrets of this recovery is the structure of the 
totalitarian administration. The conspiracy of the generals 
left the leading circles of*the Nazi party intact. The rank 
and file of the army and the people at home are not equipped, 
either morally or materially, to oppose the regime ; they will 
be directed to fight and to work as long as the administra- 
tion remains effective. It is of some importance that after 
the conspiracy of the generals the huge bureaucracy was the 
chief victim in the search for manpower to make up the 
losses in Russia and in France. The comb-out of the 
administrative machinery has undoubtedly yielded a con- 
siderable number of men and women‘ either for the armed 
Forces or for war production. Indeed, this comb-out seems 
to have been conducted with utter disregard for the function- 
ing of social and so-called cultural services. In towns and 
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villages these only exist to a minimum extent. Secondary 
schools and universities have been cut down. The produc- 
tion of books has been suspended, and the numbers of 
newspapers and journals that are still being published are 
extremely small. Only the cinema and the radio are left for 
entertainment. 

The huge and complicated financial machinery of the 
regime has been reduced by the simple device of suspending 
the assessment of taxes. A great number of taxes are now 
being paid on the basis of former assessments. The postal 
services are barely sufficient for necessary business corre- 
spondence; and civilian travelling has become almost 
impossible. All these measures have'certainly yielded man- 
power, and there are signs that the war factories cannot 
absorb at once the men and women who have been directed 
to work by the labour exchanges. This apparently para- 
doxical situation is the result of a political move which is 
designed to bring home to the entire people the need for 
an extraordinary effort. 

The latest and probably the last step in this direction was 
the organisation of the “Volkssturm.” Here, again, the 
political importance is greater than the direct military value. 
The young and the very old in this “ Volkssturm” will 
mainly do sentry duties at home and will thus replace fit 
men sent for service to the fronts. Nevertheless, this is a 
formidable array of the 85 million German-speaking people 
who live in the territory dominated by the Nazi regime. In 
addition, there are roughly eight million prisoners of war 
and foreign civilian workers available as well as the people 
of Norway, Denmark, Bohemia and Moravia, western 
Hungary and western Poland, who number 40 millions. 
Foreign workers and people in occupied countries are, 
however, a potential danger, and full service either at the 
front or at home can only be expected from Germans. 

From a purely political point of view the regime could 
probably continue to resist for some time yet. The question 
arises, therefore, how long the country’s resources will last 
against an incomparably: stronger Allied combination of 
armies and resources. In simple terms, it could be said that 
Germany’s material ability to resist will end after the loss of 
the Ruhr-Rhine area and of Upper Silesia. But as long as 
these areas are not captured, production will remain for some 
time on a considerable level. 


Any estimate of the size of this production would be 
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purely speculative after five years of war. It can, however, 
be said that some important industries will have to deplete 
during this winter the carefully accumulated stocks of raw 
materials such as high-grade iron ores, manganese ores and 
other hardening metals, copper, tin, lead and bauxite. 

Virtually the entire output of the manufacturing industry 
is now reserved for the war. Household goods, clothing and 
furniture are no longer manufactured for civilian use, 
The barter of civilian goods has become genéral over the 
whole country, and under a help-your-neighbour scheme 
household appliances such as electric irons, and even pots 
and pans, are lent from one household to another or by 
retailers to customers. 

The most important problem is, however, the maintenance 
of factories under constant bombing, particularly in western 
and central Germany. The first great bombing offensive in 
1943-44 led to an extreme dispersal of factories over the 
whole countryside, with a decided trend to transfer them 
from the west to the east. The smallest towns and villages 
were invaded by new prefabricated factories. At the same 
time, dispersal was carried further by engaging the popula- 
tion, especially women and children, in assembly work in 
their own homes. This dispersal naturally demanded the 
utmost standardisation of plant, machinery, machine tools 
and design and, above all, mobility of the labour force. 
Foreign workers living in camps could easily be transferred, 
but the German population, too, has become very mobile, 
a position which has even been forced upon it by the 
destruction of many towns. 


Below Ground 


While this dispersal was being carried out, growing 
numbers of vitally important factories have been established 
underground. Propaganda to the effect that all such factories 
have been or will be established underground is quite 
exaggerated, but it is a fact that with some initial expendi- 
ture of labour a considerable number of factories can be 
put below ground. The southern fringe of the Ruhr’ area 
and the mining district in southern Westphalia are honey- 
combed with disused mines which were closed down during 
the rationalisation period from 1924 to 1929. In Central 
Germany there are a nuinber of potash and salt mines which 
can also be converted into underground factories. The actual 
number of these factories must remain small. But the point 
is that extreme dispersal above ground, combined with the 
establishment of some factories below ground, provides 
effective protection against even heavy and continuous 
bombing. If the determination is there, production can be 
carried on even under bombing from the: air and shelling 
from the ground, although the actual output will be small 
if the assault is continuous. 

The dispersal of factories naturally creates special 
transport problems which may in the end prevent it from 
being successful. The authorities concerned have conceived 
the idea of making the different fronts in the west, the east 
and the south, and even particular sections of these fronts, 
autarkic as regards supplies. The idea seems simple, but 
its realisation would entail a great deal of decentralisation 
and initiative, which are alien to the totalitarian regime. 
It is clear, however, from the present position on the 
fighting fronts that the Ruhr area, with a system of under- 
ground factories, could make the western front autarkic for 
most of its necessary supplies. A considerable stretch of 
the eastern front could be served in the same manner by 
the Upper Silesian industrial area. The industries in Central 
Germany and in Bohemia could then manufacture 
specialised products for the supply of all the fronts. But 
there is as yet no indication that the transport system, and 
indeed the whole system of economic organisation, have 
been adapted to this plan. 

There has been no shortage of ideas or resourceful ex- 
perimentation in Germany’s war industry. The bombing 
offensive and the retreats on all fronts have provided an 
impetus, and there is no doubt that some very difficult 
problems have been solved, as is shown by actual experience 
at the fronts. There is, however, an overriding question, 
and that is the time factor. A comparatively quiet winter 
on the fighting fronts would doubtlessly allow many plans 
to be achieved. For a final production programme stocks 
of raw materials will be sufficient, especially as there is no 
lack of machine tools. Heavy bombing may hamper this pro- 
gramme, but bombing alone cannot stop it. It can only 
be prevented by a break-through this winter into the 
vitally important industrial parts of Germany in the west 
and east. 
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HE Government’s decision to rechristen the former 
Special Areas “ Development” Areas has been wel- 
comed in the country generally—and nowhere more than 
in the Areas themselves—as an indication of a positive 
approach towards the problem of industrial location. Indeed, 
perhaps the most concrete and progressive section of the 
Employment White Paper is the chapter on the balanced 
distribution of industry and labour,” which recognises the 
need for securing a greater diversification of employment 
in areas hitherto dependent on certain heavy incustries. 
According to the White Paper, it is proposed to “steer 
new industry into the Development Areas, by such mea- 
sures as the use of building permits, the granting of financial 
assistance to suitable enterprises and by developing and 
improving the Areas’ basic services and communications. 
The Government has thus shouldered responsibility for 
preventing the re-emergence of Depressed Areas after the 
war. It is reported that legislation is shortly to be intro- 
duced to give effect to these proposals. There is little time 
to lose. Unless the necessary measures are taken before 
their wartime activity comes to an end, the Areas may well 
sink back to their pre-war state of chronic depression. The 
available evidence suggests that not much progress will be 
possible in the regions until a concrete policy has been 
formulated at Government level. aie. 
Scotland providés an example of an area which is now 
working at nearly full capacity on war production, which 
used to contain one of the country’s largest Special Areas, 
and where there is grave concern for the future. Scotland 
used to be one of the most depressed of the depressed 
Areas. In 1932, nearly 400,000 workers, or one-third of its 
insured population, were unemployed. To-day there are less 
than 20,000 out of work. But Scotland, as was pointed out 
in an article in The Economsit on September 25, 1943, was 
relatively late in the day in securing war production. It 
had no shadow factories, it missed the first waves of air- 
craft production, and until the autumn of .1942 was re- 
garded mainly as a useful storage dump. The position has 
improved since then. Between October, 1942, and February, 
1944, the three Supply Departments spent over £10 million 
on factories and plant ; and in the last six months of 1943 
they approved 79 new production units or extensions which 
provided employment for 10,000 workers. But Scotland 
to-day is afraid that the same delay that was experienced 
in the first two years of the war may operate to its dis- 
advantage in the process of reconversion from war to peace, 
and that unless positive measures are taken now it will 
again “ miss the bus.” An independent estimate is that the 
end of the war will find Scotland with some 180,000 un- 
employed. ; 
Fears have been expressed that the Government’s policy 
of concentrating permanent munitions production in the 
Development Areas, though it will guarantee employment 
to a certain number of workers, will mean in practice 
that other areas, released from war production, will be 
first in the field in securing peacetime production. There 
are, it should be said, very few signs that the reconversion 
to peacetime industry is beginning in Scotland. Many firms 
are anxious to start on post-war projects. Their war orders 
are slowing down, and though the programme changes 
have not affected industry in Scotland to the same extent 
as in the Midlands, there are already beginnings of 
redundancy. So far, only experimental work is being 
allowed and many firms, though they have their own plans 
for production, complain that they are not allowed to go 
ahead with them. 
Plans there are in plenty. Quite apart from the White 
Papers which are being produced in Whitehall, Mr Tom 
Johnston, Secretary of State for Scotland, has appointed 


a multiplicity of committees and councils to advise him ' 


On various aspects of postwar reconstruction. The Scottish 
Council on Industry—a non-political body which represents 
industrialists, trade unionists, chambers of commerce and 
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local authorities—is acting as a focal point for planning 
activity. It is surveying and reporting on every possible 
future development; it claims that it was largely responsible 
for reversing the pre-1942 tendency to “ignore ” the north, 
and for stopping the “export” of Scottish girls to the 
south, which was regarded in some quarters as a kind of 
industrial white slave traffic. 


*& 


There are two aspects of this problem of industrial 
balance about which there can be no degree of certainty. 
One is whether the firms which evacuated to Scotland or 
set up branch factories will remain after the war; the 
other is what new enterprise can be attracted to the north.. 
Though some firms have not yet made up their minds, it 
is safe to say that at least 50 per cent of those now in 
Scotland have decided to stay, though what they will pro- 
duce and how much employment they will provide is still 
not known. For example, a well-known southern firm 
which now employs over 20,000 workers on aeroplane engine 
production near Glasgow, is likely to stay, but it will hardly 
employ anything like the same number of workers on 
peacetime production. The most compelling reason for re- 
maining is said to be the quality of Scottish labour, which 
has given great satisfaction and in many cases has resulted 
in a higher output per head than in similar production in 
England. 

The Council on Industry has evidence that many firms 
from the south are thinking of settling in Scotland after 
the war. There are, however, many deterrents, some physical 
and some psychological, some genuine and some illusory. 
The lack of amenities; the bad housing conditions and 
the shortage of suitable houses for business executives in 
industrial towns ; the distance from London ; the Scottish 
Sabbath—these are only a few of the factors which business 
men will take into consideration. The legend of turbulent 
Scottish labour has largely been disproved by the experience 
of the war—the time lost through industrial disputes for the 
whole of Scotland for 1943 was only one-third of a working 
day per worker per year. A more real deterrent for an 
industrial area at a distance from the main market is the 
weight of railway charges—a matter on which the Govern- 
ment will have to pronounce if there is to be an effective 
location policy. But perhaps the most formidable obstacle 
is the shortage of suitable factory premises. In a region 
so largely dependent on heavy industry there are few 
factories which can be adapted to modern engineering 
needs, and much war production has been carried on in 
converted textile mills. The factories built by the Govern- 
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ment during the war cannot. fill the gap, because the 
majority are for explosives or other special products ; there 
are perhaps not more than a dozen suitable modern 
Government factories which could be turned over to peace- 
time production. In Dundee, which is Scotland’s problem 
child number one, such new war production as it has is 
carried on in converted jute mills, but nothing can be done 
about Dundee unless and until it can offer suitable accom- 
modation to new enterprise. 

What is needed, therefore, is sufficient modern factory 
premises and the extension of trading estates, with standard 
factories built on speculation or to order, and providing 
communal facilities and services. At present it is impossible 
to obtain building materials or building labour to start 
on these factories, though it is claimed that there is im- 
mobile labour in the area which could be utilised. The 
very few new standard factories, which have already been 
approved, will help, but far more are needed. It might, of 
course, be argued that all available resources should be 
concentrated on meeting housing needs, both from the 
political and the social standpoints, but it is obviously use- 
less to build houses for people unless they are assured of 
work. There are very many goods which could as well be 
manufactured in Scotland as anywhere else: light 
engineering products, electrical and radio equipment, 
machine tools, textiles and textile machinery, household 
goods, clothing and footwear—the list could be continued 
indefinitely. Housing alone should be able to provide 
plentiful employment. The présent target—500,000 houses 
in 10-12 years after the war, with 20,000 in the first and 
30,000 in the second year after the war—seems miserably 
inadequate in view of the appalling congestion and slum 
conditions in Glasgow and Lanark. 

Whether the Government’s proposals for “ steering” new 
industry to Development Areas and the exercise of a rather 
negative control over industrial location will suffice to meet 
the needs, remains to be seen. The experience of financial 
inducements to industrial settlement during the depression 
years was not too happy. But compulsory location, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, would hardly be 
feasible, so it will be necessary to provide very substantial 
inducements, in the form of factory buildings and cheap 
credit, combined with the revision of rail transport charges 
and the measures that the area can itself take to improve its 
communications, amenities one services. 


But it will not be enough merely to bring new “light” 
industry to Scotland. Many of these industries will employ 
mainly female labour and work must be provided for the 
men, who will not be needed in their present numbers in 
shipyards, iron and steel works or coal mines. This is one 
of the main anxieties of the trade unions. The Scottish 
Trades Union Congress convened a conference in Hamilton 
last Saturday of trade unions and trades councils in Lanark- 
shire, which called upon the Government to provide suit- 
able work for male labour. It seems likely that shipbuilding 
and heavy industry generally will continue to work at high 
pressure for some years after the end of the war with 
Germany to meet requirements for the Japanese (mainly 
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naval) war and the capital rehabilitation of Europe; but 
there is bound to be some contraction of the war-swollen 
Capacity, especially if the much-needed modernisation and 
rationalisation of these industries is effected. There is 
already redundancy in the Lanarkshire iron and steel 
industry ; its long-term prospects depend on how far it 
can be rendered technically fully efficient and on the 
stabilisation of the price of coal. In shipbuilding, an im- 
portant need is for the unions to abandon some of their 
demarcation practices. As regards coal, the Fife collieries 
are among the most efficient in the country ; while many of 
the Lanark mines (on which the prosperity of Clydeside 
was originally based) are nearing exhaustion. The 
miners’ claim that the introduction of a. centralised 
pumping system would release many millions of tons now 
lying under water is regarded by some authorities as un- 
economic. This proposal should be carefully examined, and, 
if “dewatering” is found to be impracticable, then it is 
essential that alternative work should be provided in. the 
area, or that the workers should be transferred elsewhere 
under properly organised schemes, and not allowed to rot 
in the derelict coalfield. The need is for a long view; 
Scottish heavy industry cannot be maintained by artificial 
respiration, and its hope must lie in a concerted effort to 
improve its technical efficiency and its competitive position. 
Scotsmen are inclined to pin their faith on two projects, 
both of which are of long-term rather than of immediate 
significance. The first is Prestwick, which has become one 
of the United Kingdom’s major airports in war-time. 
Scottish Aviation, Limited, has ambitious plans for develop- 
ing world air services and for constructing an amphibian 
station, but it is still waiting to know the Government’s 
intentions on civil aviation. Prestwick, together with a 
scheme which is still very much in the air for developing 
an international seaport in the Clyde, should help to promote 
the Scottish tourist trade, which has considerable employ- 
ment possibilities. The second hopeful factor is the hydro- 
electric scheme. Eventually it is hoped to develop chemical 
and electro-meiallurgical industries, such as light alloys, fer- 
tilisers, synthetic rubber and plastics, all of which depend 
on cheap and plentiful electric power, but the time-lag 
may be considerable ; it will be perhaps ten or twelve years 
before such industries can come into full operation. 


It would be foolish to be pessimistic about Scotland’s 
industrial prospects. The Scots have many plans, and 
Scotland is rich in natural resources, many of them still 
undeveloped. It has two great assets: power and skilled 
labour. It is true that it contains only five million out of 
Great Britain’s 45 million population, and that it has no 
right to expect priority over the rest of the country. But 
Scotland and other Development Areas are entitled to ask 
for help in working towards the maximum utilisation of 
their resources of material and men. The Government has 
announced its principles for the Development Areas. It 
should lose no time in putting them into practice. Sir 
Charles Bruce-Gardner, now in charge of Industrial Re- 
conversion, should realise that the Board of Trade’s “ Make 
do and mend” policy is all very well for war-time trousers 
—but it cannot be applied to industrial development. 


Business Notes | 


The New Issue 


Sir John Anderson’s announcement in the House on 
Tuesday that the Government proposes to suspend the issue 
of 2} per cent National War Bonds, 1952-54, which have 
been on offer for 14 months, caused no surprise. The issue 
amounts to about £690 million, and both from the stand- 
point of securing:a convenient size of maturity, and from 
that of the investor, who has a very limited market for the 
bonds so’ long as they are on tap, a change was fully due. 
The decision to issue instead 13 per cent Exchequer bonds 
at par marks, however, a new departure. In view of the 
maturity date, February 15, 1950, the terms offered fit very 
closely into the existing rate structure. There is a slight 
stepping up of the terms against the lender, but it is no 
greater than is usual in the field where the demard of the 
institutional investor is the deciding factor. What is interest- 
ing is the acknowledgment by the Treasury of the un- 
doubted fact that, as the war wears to its conclusion, industry 
and, presumably, the banks, are less inclined to view with 


favour a security with a life of a full decade. So, for a period 
which the Chancellor fixed as “a few months only,” a con- 
cession is to be made to this view, and, incidentally, the 
neglected field of the discount market is to be tapped for 
the first time in recent years. For the banks immediately, 
and for the discount market after mid-February next, there 
is to be a chance to “ fund ” TDRs, in the case of the former, 
and Treasury bills, in that of the latter, into genuine 
“ shorts.” The present intention is that the Exchequer bonds 
should not remain on tap for long, and that the total issued 
should not be very large. The Chancellor said that the 
Treasury will “in due course revert to an issue of the type 
of National War Bonds.” That does not seem to exclude 
the possibility of a second issue of Exchequer bonds on 
terms even more favourable to the borrower than those now 


‘ announced. But it is reasonable to assume that, after adding 


‘real shorts to their portfolio, the banks may be more willing 

to convert TDRs into medium longs. The “ tap ” for the old 
bonds closes on Monday, and the new Exchequer bonds 
will be on offer from the following day. 
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Market Reaction 


As already indicated, the terms offered for the new 
13 per cent Exchequer bonds fit nicely into the scheme 
of yields existing before the offer was known. Some sample 
net redemption yields, grossed up at the full rate of tax, 
showed 25s. Iod. per cent for National War 1946-48, 30s. 
for 2} per cent Conversion 1944-49, and 41s. 7d. for 
National War 1949-51. It is, therefore, surprising that the 
immediate effect of the announcement on the market was 
a stepping-up of all quotations, It is intelligible that there 
should have been a very slight appreciation in such few 
real shorts as exist and in the medium longs, ‘since the 
increase in supply is to be suspended for a period. But 
there seems no justification for rises of 7 point in 3} per 
cent War Loan and of # point in Old Consols. Certainly 
it was not easy to discover any enthusiasm for the terms 
among bankers. Possibly the marking-up was a pre- 
cautionary measure, taken by, the market in view of the 
misleading character of some of the first reports of the 
evening papers. If so, it has already lasted far too long. 
It is, however, possible that the rise owes as much to the 
Prime Minister’s statement that no election is to be looked 
for until next autumn. It is a tradition on the exchange that 
elections are destructive of investors’ morale. 


x 


While awaiting the final effects of the new issue on prices, 
the market is already speculating about what security will 
follow it. In the decade 1945-54 there are compulsory 
maturities amounting to some £3,700 million, excluding 
{£1,911 million of 33 per cent War Loan which will almost 
certainly be dealt with in 1952. On that assumption there 
are large maturities in every year except 1946. After 1954 
there is an optional maturity of some £302} million of 
3 per cent War Loan in 1955 and then nothing of im- 
portance until 23 per cent Funding and 4 per cent Consols 
in 1957. No claim can be made to forecast the intentions 
of the Treasury, but if there is a reversion to past policy, 
an issue made in the spring of next year, to mature in the 
spring or early summer of 1956, would fit well into the 
pattern. When the 1949-51 issue was made in October, 
1941, the maximum life was almost nine years and ten 
months. The corresponding figure for the 1952-54 offer of 
September, 1943, was 10} years. The suggested dates would 
give some 11} years. Bonds of that life, carrying the usual 
2} per cent and offered at par, would provide the custo- 
mary stepping-up of the terms against the lender. 


* & * 


Taxing the Foreigner 


A point of some interest in the new issue of Ij per 
cent Exchequer bonds is the fact that the concession of 
tax exemption in favour of non-residents in the United 
Kingdom is not. being made. Before the war this exemp- 
tion was granted in respect of certain stocks, and all the 
wartime issues of National War Bonds and Savings Bonds 
have contained a provision exempting non-residents. It 
is not easy to say exactly what this change portends. If 
it is merely a recognition of the fact that this issue is, or 
will very soon be, a genuine “short,” it may be that no 
great harm is done by the change. It is the case that there 
is no point in encouraging “ hot” money which may be 
switched at any moment from one centre to another as 
soon as exchange control is relaxed. If, however, it marks 
a new policy of discouraging the investment of foreign 
money in this country, that would be another matter and 
would set a very bad example to any countries which are 
still disposed to regard Britain as a leader in matters of 
finance. It is very possible that the short date of the bonds 
has been the deciding factor, but in the absence of any 
definite statement on the point it is possible that the wrong 
conclusions will be drawn, both here and overseas. 


* * * 
‘ 


The Russian Currency Puzzle 


_. The Russian armies are now fighting on the soil of 
eight foreign countries, not counting Germany. Four of 


these countries are Allies: Norway, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia. Three—Finland, Roumania, Bul- 
garia—are satellites who have already concluded armistice 
agreements. In all these countries the Russian armies must 
somehow buy food and other goods, and spend their roubles. 
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Yet with none of those countries has any currency. agree- 
mrent been concluded so far, or if some agreements have 
been concluded they have not been announced. In the case 


of Czechoslovakia it is known that negotiations on currency 


arrangements have been conducted since early this year. 
On some points agreement has been reached easily and 
quickly. Right from the beginning the Russians have 
accepted the principle that the Czechoslovak Government 
is to be the only authority entitled to issue banknotes on 
Czechoslovak territory that militarily comes under the 
Russian Command. But for many months now the negotia- 
tions have turned, without any positive result, on the rate 
of exchange between the rouble and the new Czechoslovak 
currency unit that is to be issued. In Roumania and Bulgaria 
most of the needs of the Russian armies must have been 
met by requisitioning, but it is hard to believe that no 
transactions involving the exchange of money have taken 
place at all. It is possible that the Soviet Government should 
against all precept and precedent leave the rouble in those 
countries to find “ spontaneously ” and freely its own parity 
in the unfettered interplay of supply and demand. If so, 
the rouble may well fetch a very high rate of exchange, 
since the currency of a victorious power is a victorious 
currency ; but it may also largely eliminate the national 
currencies. 
* x. * 


Belgium’s Financial Plan 


At the end of last week the Belgian Finance Minister, 
M. Gutt, was able to give a fairly hopeful and reassuring 
review of the immediate results of the currency conversion 


‘and blocking operation. On the eve of the issue of new 


notes there were about 100,000 million francs of Banque 
Nationale notes of 100 francs and over in circulation. Of 
these, 14,000 million francs were immediately exchanged for 
new notes at the rate of 2,000 francs per head. Since the 
population of Belgium is just over 7,000,000, it will be seen 
that every person in Belgium, however poor, somehow 
managed to mobilise the maximum permissible holding of 
notes for exchange into new. In addition, 76,000 million 
francs were declared and credited to temporarily blocked 
special accounts. This left 10,000 million francs unaccounted 
for. Part of this probably represents old notes held abroad, 
and the balance notes lost or destroyed because the holder 
did not wish to attract the official inquisition which the 
declaration of such holdings would have invited. Reports 
of a widespread strike against the Government’s note con- 
version plan which was said to have occurred, especially 
among the peasants, are thus seen to have been without 
foundation. M. Gutt announced that from November 17th 
people in Belgium will be allowed to draw 3,000 francs per 
head from blocked bank deposits, as well as from the 
special accounts created by the deposit of old bank notes. 
This is the first of the promised releases of blocked cur- 
rency and bank‘deposits. It accompanies a definite easing 
of the supply position in Belgium, and thus conforms to 
the original plan of the Government, which, after the first 
drastic compression of the currency, was to allow a gradual 
expansion as the supply of foodstuffs and other consumer 
goods increased. Every indication goes to suggest that the 
bold currency schemes of the Belgian Government are going 
according to plan. 


* x *x 
Greek Currency Crisis 


In dealing with the problems of Greek liberation, the 
Allies are giving deserved priority to the currency question. 
In his review of British relations with the Allied nations, 
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Mr Churchill last week pledged British help in the task 
of stabilising the Greek currency, “ which has been a special 
mark of sabotage by the Germans,” and announced that 
highly competent officials from the Treasury were on their 
way to Athens. The experts, headed by Sir David Waley, 
have arrived. Their immediate problem is to determine 
whether anything can be salvaged from the existing drachma 
currency and to devise appropriate conditions for launching 
the new circulation which has been prepared to take the 
place of the old. The conditions that face the experts are 
wholly chaotic. It is true that a statement by the Minister 
of Finance last week that “the drachma had not become 
entirely worthless ” was followed by an appreciation of the 
exchange rate from 1,865 milliard to 655 milliard drachme 
to the pound, but these rates are becoming increasingly 
meaningless. The primary task of the authorities is to keep 
some monetary system functioning until a sufficient stock 
of consumer goods has been accumulated to give the launch- 
ing of the new currency a reasonably propitious start. To 
meet the immediate requirements for currency, further 
issues of old drachma notes are inevitable. Long before an 
inflation has reached the stage at present prevailing in 
Greece it acquires an irresistible momentum which cannot 
be repelled unless the whole economic life of the country is 
thrown on to a barter basis. This cannot be allowed to 
happen in a community that has reached the stage where 
certain individuals have merely their services to offer. In 
order to pay the salaries of bank clerks and other urban 
vicious circle of inflation by introducing a certain amount 
essential. Some attempts have been made to break the 
vicious. circle of inflation by introducing a certain amount 


of gold currency from the Middle East, but existing condi-: 


tions in Greece have rendered the country a sponge for 
bullion and the coins have immediately disappeared from 
circulation. As soon as supplies of foodstuffs and other 
materials have been built up, the position should be ripe 
for a drastic monetary conversion in which the existing 
drachma is unlikely to meet a better fate than that of the 
German currency in 1923 when one million million marks 
were made equal to one new mark and the old currency, 
together with all debts expressed in it, was in effect wiped 


out. 
* x x 


Crude and Synthetic Rubber 


The United States, British and Dutch Governments 
have recently considered the means by which crude rubber 
supplies found in Eastern producing countries after their 
re-occupation can be speedily accumulated and shipped to 
war factories in this country and the United States. 
Practical arrangements, which include the accumulation of 
equipment behind the front line for rubber planters, are 
understood to have been concluded, and will be kept under 
review by the three Governments to ensure the best 
possible results. Two American statements, published last 
month by the Foreign Economic Administration and the 
Petroleum Administration for War, indicate that the United 
Nations’ supply position of aviation petrol and synthetic 
rubber has reached a new stage. Their production is no longer 
hampered by competition for the same basic materials. 
United States’ production has for some time filled the 
domestic demand for synthetic rubber and is this year 
supplying 86,000 tons to this country, as well as a sub- 
stantial quantity of finished tyres. The larger production of 
100 octane aviation petrol allows for the accumulation of 
working stocks. The importance of these improvements 
cannot be overestimated. Nevertheless, the report of the 
FEA is a reminder that the natural rubber supply position has 
become more critical. Despite progress in the manufac- 
turing practice of synthetic rubber and the reduction in the 
quantity of natural rubber needed for admixture, the 
present average ratio between crude and synthetic rubber 
consumpticn is still about one to four. The amount of 
crude rubber needed in the United States this year will 
be. at least 200,000 tons. This means that crude rubber 
stocks, which early this year were down to a bare working 
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minimum, will be considerably further reduced. The tyre 
supply position will therefore remain critical until the re- 
opening of at least part of the rich Far Eastern sources of 
natural rubber. 


Skilled Engineers in the Transition 


Serious disagreement has arisen between the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union and the Minister of Labour about 
the re-allocation of engineering labour in the immediate 
postwar period. The union and the employers reached 
agreement a few months ago to the effect that where there 
was redundancy of labour in engineering factories, the 
principle of “last in, first out” should apply, and that 
dilutees should be discharged before skilled men. Mr Bevin, 
however, stated in the House of Commons, on October 11th, 
that skilled men were needed in key reconstruction work, 
and should be the first to be transferred. The union, in a 
bellicose statement issued last week, has thrown the ball 
back to the Minister, by insisting that voluntary industrial 
agreements should be honoured—a principle on which Mr 
Bevin has frequently expressed himself very strongly. The 
AEU accuses the Minister of “distorting the facts” in 
stating that it asked for the retention of skilled men and 
the discharge of dilutees. The point made by the union is 
that workers who are discharged will be deprived of the 
protection afforded by wartime legislation, such as the 
guaranteed weekly wage under the Essential Work Orders, 
It asks that instead of a discharged worker receiving the 
24s. a week unemployment benefit which is now allowed, 
workers who become redundant should not be treated as un- 
employed, but as “temporarily displaced,” and receive the 
guaranteed working wage. Further discussions between the 
union and Mr Bevin will take place in the near future, 
which it is hoped will clear up the issue. It is, however, 
difficult to treat the engineers’ case in isolation, especially 
before the general plan for reallocation of civilian labour is 
announced or the future of the Essential Work Order is 
decided. The union’s anxiety, remembering the last post- 
war slump, to protect its members is very understandable. 
At the same time, it is obviously in the interest of the AEU 
that its skilled men should be placed in key reconstruction 
jobs rather than in the diminishing war sectors, and it would 
be foolish to stick out for principle, when principle is 
opposed to practical needs. The answer lies clearly in the 
adoption of.a programme for industrial reconversion, which 
would give the engineers an assurance that, as soon as 
practicable and as rapidly as possible, skilled men would: be 
reabsorbed into peacetime production. 


* * * 


A Better Tone 


The general level of industrial equities showed only 
minor fluctuations during the month of October. The 
“bulls” confidently suggest that prices are “bumping 
along the bottom.” The index of The Financial News, 
of which a chart’ appears on page 620, shows a rise of 
one per cent on the month, and the optimistic view is en- 
couraged by the fact that since last Saturday, the point 
up to which these figures are carried, there has been a 
further improvemeat of similar extent. It is difficult to 
discover any logic behind the movement at the- moment, 
but it undoubtedly owes something both to the clear in- 
dication that an election is not imminent and to the con- 
tinuous appreciation in fixed interest securities. This has 
been in progress, with few halts, since early August, and, 
although it still amounts to less than one per cent, against 
a § per cent net fall in equities over that period, it has an 
appreciable influence. The past few days have seen some 
expansion in turnover, but there is as yet no clear indica- 
tion that any major movement is in sight. Outside the 
industrial fist there have been opportunities for considerable 
speculation both in foreign bonds and in rubber plantation 
shares. At the moment the leaders in the former field, 
Brazilian bonds, still suffer from lack of sinking fund buy- 
ing, but there is some sporadic speculation for a rise. 
Meanwhile, a rather premature boomlet in plantation shares 
has been followed by a moderately sharp reaction which 
coincided, oddly enough, with the statement of international 
agreement to ensure collection of any rubber available 
liberated territories. 
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Safety in Mines - 


The 22nd report of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board shows that good progress has been made in the 
past year with research into methods of accident prevention. 
The report covers research into coal dust explosions, fire 
damp explosions, new methods of using electrical apparatus, 
conditions of gas ignition by mining explosives, falls of the 
ground and methods of roof support and roof control, im- 
proved haulage and wire rope systems. The Board is an in- 
dependent body, financed largely by grants from the Miners’ 
Welfare Commission. Its work is of exceptional importance, 
poth from the immediate point of view of reducing loss ot 
tonnage through accidents and extending mechanisation 
without increasing risks, and from the long-term point of 
view of rendering the industry safer and more attractive 
to new entrants. Its expenditure of £65,000 a year on 
research into safety seems very inadequate, and it seems 
essential that the Board’s work should be extended and, 
equally, that its findings should be translated into practice 
and passed on to miners in their safety instruction. The 
general toll of mining accidents has been steadily rising. 
The death and injury rate per 1,000 workers employed 
increased from 165 in 1938 to 229 in 1942, and many of 
these accidents were due to falls of ground. It is, however, 
encouraging to find by contrast from a report of the 
Northumberland Falls of Ground Advisory Committee that 
in that county accidents due to this cause were the lowest 
on record in 1943, with 15 deaths—nine less than in 1941— 
and 42 non-fatal accidents. Northumberland’s death rate 
was 2.23 deaths per million tons of saleable coal in 1941 
and last year was only 1.41, appreciably lower than the 
rate for Britain as a whole. Further improvements were 
recorded in the first six months of 1944. The improved 
position is attributed to higher standards of roof control 
in general, better support of roadheads and more careful 
attention to safety by managements and miners. 
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Scottish Coal Output 


While it is somewhat invidious to single out any 
particular coal-producing area as particularly responsible 
for the general decline in coal output, there seems to be 
little doubt that the Scottish coalfield is one of the blackest 
spots at the present time. According to Lord Traprain, 
Regional Fuel Controller for Scotland, output is going 
down at the rate of 20-30,000 tons a week, and stocks of 
house coal are about half as much as at this time last year. 
Scotland is now importing coal from the North of England 
to meet the deficit, but with the reduced allocations of 
house coal and coke allowed to domestic users during the 
coming three months, and the continued demands of coal 
lor the war fronts, the future outlook is very gloomy. 
Lord Traprain considers that increased absenteeism and 
unofficial strikes are mainly responsible for the present state 
of affairs, A very important factor, which largely accounts 
for the bad attendance, and to which insufficient attention 
has been paid, is the shortage of consumable goods in 
mining towns and villages. Though miners now have more 
money to spend, they have little on which to spend it and 
consequently less incentive to increase their output, while 
the savings habit has nowhere been adopted. This is true 
of nearly every coal-producing area. Scotland’s absenteeism 
has increased by about the same rate as that of the country 
a a whole, that is by about 25 per cent since the con- 
clusion of the wages agreement last April, but the loss of 
coal through unofficial disputes, contrary to the union’s 
advice, is above the national average. In fact, in September, 
1944, Scotland was responsible for nearly half the nation’s 
total tonnage (60,000 tons) lost through strikes. The 
majority of these disputes have been in Lanarkshire, where 
there is some evidence of activity on the part of irre- 
sponsible elements among the miners. It is significant that 
output per man-shift at the coal-face has actually increased 
in Scotland compared with a decline in the country as a 
whole. But, as a result of fewer man-shifts being worked, 
Output per face worker has declined. It was 12.38 tons 
Per week in September, 1944, compared with 12.71 in 
September, 1943. Absenteeism and strikes are, of course, 
not the whole story, and they do not apply with equal 
Strength in all parts of the Scottish coalfield. There is 
toom for increased mechanisation, especially in the process 
of coal conveying, and the structure of the industry, par- 
ticularly in Lanarkshire, which is the largest of the three 
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Scottish coalfields, of technical re- 


is in great need 
organisation. 


* * *« 


Gold Sales in India 


The underlying weakness of bullion prices in the 
Bombay market has been accentuated in the last few days 
by the increase in the Reserve Bank of India’s sales of gold 
and silver. The daily offerings on official account have been 
raised from 30,000 to 50,000 tolas in the case of gold and 
from 100 to 200 bars of silver. Bullion prices were already 
sagging when on Tuesday of this week the news of increased 
offerings caused the gold quotation to fall from Rs 64/8 to 
Rs 62/8 per tola while that for silver followed from Rs 119/4 
to Rs 116 per roo tolas. These quotations compare with 
this year’s highest prices of Rs 76/15 and Rs 143, respec- 
tively, which were reached towards the end of last April 
when the Japanese invasion of Manipur State led’ to a 
heavy hoarding demand for the precious metals. The 
severity of the drop is in large measure explained by the 
happier turn of the war news, which conjures up visions of 
a return to freer international movements of gold and silver 
and, therefore, of reasonably integrated bullion prices in 
all the principal markets of the world. The downward 
movement of prices has also been helped by official sales 
of both gold and silver. These have been canalised through 
the Reserve Bank, but are made on British and American 
Government account. They serve the dual purpose of 
mopping up the inflation of rupee notes and of providing 
the British and American Governments with the rupees 
they require for their large expenditure in India. It has 
been suggested that the larger offerings by the Reserve Bank 
are intended to keep pace with the continued increase in 
that expenditure. 


* * ¥ 
Money and the New Loan 


There was some surprise in money market quarters 
that for the past week, which would normally have seen 
heavy Government disbursements, floating debt borrow- 
ing should have been kept down to such small dimensions. 
Apart from the £10,000,000 excess of Treasury bill pay- 
ments over maturities, Treasury Deposit Receipt payments 
of £60,000,000 called for only £2,000,000 of new money. 
It is true that expectations of abundant money were com- 
pletely contradicted on Tuesday, the last day of October, 
but the shortage of credit on that day, which called for 
considerable special assistance to the market, was largely 
due to the fact that Barclays Bank, whose monthly calling 
normally affects the market to a considerable extent, was 
making up for its October return. By Wednesday the posi- 
tion in the money market was exceptionally comfortable. 
The true reason for the Treasury’s small floating debt 
borrowing became apparent with the news of the immi- 
nent closing of the National War Bonds tap. This was 
bound to lead to a rush of last-minute applications for 
these 2} per cent securities, and, in fact, this factor began 
to affect credit conditions by the latter part of the week. 
Fortunately these subscriptions could in no circumstances 
become a really serious drain on the volume of bank cash 
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since the banks would, on the threat of such a development, 
finance their clients’ subscriptions to War Bonds by pre- 
encashing TDR’s. Such pre-encashments have probably 
been made on a fairly large scale and will have helped to 
balance the bank cash position during a week of exception- 
ally heavy monetary turnover. 


x 
Texas Land Dispute 


A considerable volume of evidence exists to support 
the suggestion that, since the early spring of this year, a 
struggle has been in progress for the control of the Texas 
Land and Mortgage Company. The business of the com- 
pany has for long been the lending of money on mortgage 
in Texas and the holding of securities of an investment 
trust character. For a substantial period the loan business 
went badly and large amounts of real estate fell into the 
hands of the company. Over recent years it has been 
possible to sell this land and invest the proceeds in London. 
By March 31st of last year, the latest date for which figures 
are available, this movement has gone so far that real estate 
stood in the balance sheet at £30,000 odd and investments 
at some £813,000. The position had been made clear in 
the statements of the chairman from year to year, and there 
seems no reason to suppose that the proprietors were dis- 
satisfied with it. The issued share capital of the company 
consists of 66,000 shares of £10 each, on which only §0s. 
per share is paid up. The fact that they are partly paid 
gives the board power to refuse transfer of shares, and this 
power they used until a point was reached where numbers 
of sellers raised considerable protests. The board had the 
right, and the duty, to satisfy themselves that the new 
buyers were sufficiently solid to find the money for the 
call of £7 10s. per share which they can make, and it is 
understood that there was no difficulty under this head. It 
appears, however, that they sought to make the registration 
of transfers contingent upon the transferee giving an under- 
taking to retain the existing board in office. In these cir- 
cumstances, a group of shareholders has decided to attempt 
to secure representation on the board and to put through 
a scheme of reconstruction which would, inter alia. 
eliminate the uncalled liability. 

x 


Whatever the reason for which it was sought to purchase 
control, there would seem to be no legal objection to such 
action: Too often in such circumstances the financial facts 
are not disclosed, but in this case the accounts are reason- 
ably informative. Proprietors who sold did so with a fair 
knowledge of the financial position. But there remained 
the trouble that the proprietors could have no idea that 
an attempt was being made to obtain control of their 
undertaking, since the buying was done in the name of 
nominees. For the same reason, the existing management 
was unable to give chapter and verse for any movement 
which they considered might be in progress. Clearly this 
is a case where an obligation to disclose beneficial owner- 
ship would have brought the whole matter into the open in 
a way which is still impossible. As to the appropriate action 
for the existing proprietors, it is clearly in their interest 
to eliminate the uncalled liability. They are at present 
receiving 5 per cent free of tax from properties, mainly 
stock exchange securities, which have a break-up value, 
according to the 1943 accounts, of just under £6 for each 
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share of 50s. Since the concern has for long been run ip 
part as an investment trust there is no obvious reason to 
distrust the existing board’s ability to run it entirely as 
such. The points which the shareholders ought to bear in 
mind are whether continuance or liquidation is desired, 
and, if the former, whether there is any reason to support 
a change in management. This question cannot be answered 
satisfactorily without an exact knowledge of true earnings, 


* x * 


Murex Declining Profits 


The profits of Murex, which fell by £110,000 last year 
have gone down by a further £75,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1944, to £443,000. Taxation, however, requires 
£120,000 less, partly due to the recovery of £40,000 over- 
provision for the last three years. Earned for ordinary works 
out at 27.3, against 33.2 per cent, the lowest, except for 
1939, for the last twelve years. The 20 per cent dividend, 
which has been paid regularly since 1936, is still adequately 
covered. The accounts are analysed in full on page 617. 
Clearly there has been a considerable falling off of wartime 
activity, and according to the chairman, Mr George Joseph, 


‘demand has slackened for certain of the company’s main 


products. One of these is magnesium, manufactured 
by one of Murex’s two wholly-owned subsidiaries, which 
has now ceased work. Since the post-war market for this 
product is unpromising, and surplus capacity large, the 
works in question may close down permanently, and the in- 
vestment be written off out of reserves created for that pur- 
pose. On the other hand, the great wartime strides made in 
the application of electric welding should lead to increased 
postwar activity on the part of the other wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Murex Welding Processes. The parent company has 
developed a number of new a for different types 
of metal production during the war, although sustained 
demand for their products cannot be guaranteed. Mr Joseph 
rightly stresses the need of modernising plant, towards 
which an obsolescence reserve of £350,000 has now been 
created. An encouraging factor is the increased strength 
of net liquid assets, which are now over £750,000. Ordinary 
capital is £1,000,000, of which £730,000 was created as a 
capital bonus in 1935 and 1937. Murex will have to plan a 
full and efficient deployment of its strong reserves if there is 
to be any hope of such windfalls in the post-war world. 


* * x 


Packing for the Tropics 


The provisioning of armies operating in the tropics 
involves methods very different from those in more tem- 
perate climates. In packing and transportation, the greater 
distance of the battlefields, the climate—hot, humid and 
wet, the terrain—mud and jungle, and the insects all have 
to be reckoned with. Unless adequate protéction is pro- 
vided, metals corrode, paper disintegrates, textiles rot and 
glass deteriorates. Even when the distances were shorter and 
climatic conditions less severe, during the Tunisian cam- 
paign for example, stores were often wasted by igsufficient 
and inefficient packaging. If it was difficult to’ achieve 
wasteproof packing for temperate zones and relatively short 
distances, it is much more difficult to pack for the Far 
East. An Anglo-American Services Exhibition on Preserv- 
ing and Packing has been arranged at the Central Ordnance 
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Depot, Feltham, so that manufacturers and others concerned 
may see the latest methods of “tropic proofing,” worked 
gut from information received from the war fronts and 
on the results of research in Britain and America. The 
importance of efficient packaging cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Without it the effort of making munitions is un- 
done, and the hardships endured by the troops are increased 
unnecessarily. Hitherto tne main burden of preserving, 
labelling and packing war material has fallen on the Services 
themselves. The policy now is to get manufacturers to do 
as much of the packing as possible, but the shortage of 
suitable labour is almost as great an obstacle in the factories 
as it was in the Services. The aim of the exhibition is to 
inform the manufacturers of the technical progress made 
by Service packing units, and to encourage them to put 
the object-lesson into practice. Before the war it was usual 
for the manufacturer to pack his products for shipment, 
and this will be necessary after the war. The Services’ 
research will be useful in this context, despite the smaller 
peacetime strain on transport and storage. The packaging 
of warlike stores has to be done in a “ retail” fashion, and 
spares packed in quantities sufficient for the requirements 
of small units; after the war “wholesale” packaging will 
be good enough. Nevertheless it is essential that manufac- 
turers should learn to pack war supplies to meet Service 
requirements. 


x x 


After Utility Furniture 


Following representations by the Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the furniture industry, the President of 
the Board of Trade has decided to appoint a Furniture 
Production Committee to advise him on questions relating 
to the manufacture of an abundant supply of domestic 
furniture at reasonable prices. Its terms of reference are 
wide. Essentially, they cover the provision of furniture in 
the transition period, which means the gap between utility 
production, with all its restrictions of materials, design and 
distribution, and full peacetime freedom for manufacturers 
and consumers. Prices of secondhand furniture show that 
tt is not possible to pass from one period to the other with- 
out a gradual relaxation of control. Utility furniture has 
done its wartime job well, but it is only ney furni- 
ture. The new Committee can point the way towards furni- 
ture of more lasting quality and more varied design, but 
still at reasonable prices. It will not presumably be ham- 
pered as the designers of utility furniture were hampered, 
by quite such severe restrictions on materials, and designs 
will consequently be correspondingly more varied. It is to 
be hoped that the Committee will be able to investigate the 
possibilities of new materials and methods of construction 
discovered during the war. The Report of the Furniture 
Industry Post-War Reconstruction Committee, which has 
been in the hands of the President of the Board of Trade 
for ten months (it was reviewed in The Economist of 
March 18, 1944, page 380), will provide the Committee 
with a basis for their discussions on the relaxation of control. 


* * * 


The Post-war Biscuit 


_The Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers’ War Time 
Alliance has published a Report on the Post-war Rehabilita- 
ton of the Biscuit Industry. Biscuit production has been 
cut to one-third, and the labour force in proportion. There 
has been control over variety, materials, packing and prices, 
and biscuits have been zoned and rationed. The report 
‘nvisages three stages in the return to peacetime production, 
the first covering six months, the second a year and the 
third two years after the end of the war in Europe. There 
appear to be no special difficulties attending the return to 
full production, provided factory space, materials and labour 

me available, and controls are relaxed. The restoration 

of factory space is of first importance. Enough machinery 
exists, and no major replacements are required in the early 
stages. Apart from a few key workers, most of the labour 
employed in biscuit production is unskilled, which leads the 
industry to suggest that it could provide a useful outlet tor 
‘adour in the transitional period when some unemployment 
8 inevitable. The industry is in a fortunate position com- 
pared with many others whose wartime products are 
tadically different from those of peace. There is no problem 
of re-tooling to be solved, and new products do not have to 
be found. So far as the export trade is concerned, com- 
Petition is likely to be less keen than in many other 
industries ; the report claims—not without pride—that 
Britain has been acknowledged as the maker of the best 
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biscuits in the world.” Good. biscuits depend on the use 
of the right kind ‘of flour, and British-grown wheat is 
especially suitable. While the industry is anxious to resume 
its export trade at the earliest moment, it quite rightly 
expresses the view that it would be detrimental in the long 
run to begin until quality can be raised to pre-war standards. 
To avoid unnecessary delay, an allocation of materia!s 
specially for the export market is recommended. The report 
is in the hands of the Ministry of Food. Last month, when 
the Minister of Food spoke to the Alliance, he said that 
Army and welfare requirements were dropping off, and 
that he had authorised an extra allowance of biscuits for 
civilians, which would not only increase supplies but would 
make for more variety. 


Company Result 


(Light metals and welding) 
Years to June 50, 
1942 | -_ 


Murex. 
1944 


£ 
488,990 412,514 
0,000 


30,000 ; 
519,768 443,023 


323,500 200,000 
25,000 +77,075 
3,261 3,577 
coe 23,889 
1,750 1,750 


Profit after depreciation 
Dividend from subsidiary (net) 
Total profits 

”? 


30,000 
629,368 


423,250 
25,000 
4,174 


‘1,750 


Obsolescence reserve 
Directors’ fees, etc. ........ eae 
Staff funds and A.R.P. .........-...6... 
Preference dividend 





175,194 166,257 136,732 

100,00 100,000 100, 

27-3 
20 
5,931 


25,000 
125,398 


Special reserves 
General reserve 
Carry forward 


Consolidated Balance Sheet :— 
Net fixed assetst 
Net associated company items 
Net liquid assets 
Gross liquid assets 
Stock 


50,000 
115,339 





1,187,945 
28,733 
538,755 
2,054,319 


1,183,713 
27,73 
625,027 

2,144,732 

920,621 705,729 

709,187 854,385 

t Including special writing off of plant and machinery of £27,075. 

t After deducting obsolescence reserve of £235,000 in 1942, £275,000 in 1943, and 

£350,000 in 1944. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 97s. 6d., yield 
£4 2s. Id. per cent. 


1,089,819 . 
25,4 


697,830 


ASN 
Mis “3 
AC Paes eS 


i 
S38 2 


The design and construction of plant and equipment for the speedy handling 
of bulk materials were early activities of the G.E.C., the largest British 
electrical manufacturing organization in the Empire. 

Materials handling schemes have developed in size and importance as the 
need for more efficient equipment for industry has increased through the 
years, and the Company’s installations, handling up to 2,000 tons an hour, 
can be seen in mines, collieries, electric power stations, gas works, steel 
works, factories, docks and harbours, etc., in all parts of the world. 

The long experience of the G.E.C. in this specialized branch of engineering 
has been of the greatest value to the Nation during the war. In designing 
equipment for the many individual requirements of war industries, the 
Company’s knowledge has still further been enriched, and after hostilities 
the resources of the G.E.C., which during the last few years have been 
available only for the war effort, will once again be at the disposal of all 
concerned with material handling problems in any part of the world. 


blechufication Schemes 


G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied to all industries, 


including ; Aircraft Factories ; Chemical Works ; Collieries ; Food 
Factories ; Gold Mines ; lron, Steel and Copper Works : Motor Car 
Works ; Oil Refineries; Ships and Shipyards; Textile Mills, etc. 





CEC.— always tn the forefront of electrical progress 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON. W.C.2 
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UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


€n seriously indisposed, This is the first 


the same Standard of service 


The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment which was circulated with the report: 


The deaths of Mr A. Gordon Raymond 
and Mr John W. Rigby, referred to in the 


undoubtedly Progress, 


During the war years 


’ 


of the dairy ind 


TRIBUTE OF Foop MINISTER Our laboratory and 


has been Impossible to continue to give 


being made along the right lines. 
dairy farmers have 


scientific depart- 


Ae ee €rmitted in war-time and also post-war 

’ ments have maintained their rigid control aomdaaeae, for a number of aie have 

Naturally with ~very year of war things on the quality of our milk and milk pro- «11 Prepared for all the branches and will 

have become more difficult. e shortage ducts, and carried on with their researches € proceeded with as and when we may be 
more aigiPment and oe wT dena minding af eee {2 undertake them. 

I c, € Has been an increas- should like to pa ibut t : 

ing depletion of our trained staff. To add splendid service renderet iy ol eae The report and s ogunts were a l 

to our difficulties, during recent months We of the staff under most trying and difficult ously adopted and the , rapeseed 1 : 

have had to contend with the menace of conditions, and to expres, the hope that “iVidend at the rate of 52 Per cent. les 

flying bombs, Which have caused con- y P P tax, making 8 per cent less tax for the year, 

siderable and widespread damage to our 


the 5,121 members away with the Services 
ith 


Properties in th London area and a re may soon be back wi pga di Ivan 
2 - ‘ iri i - Jj. Iva 
uction of trade as a result of evacuation The ort and accounts were unani- pee Sir Hetbers Walker me Richard FF 
though I feel sure that this latter will ously adopted. ummers, and Mr Gerald’ Steel, were re- 
revive when the Population of London The auditors (Messrs Peat, Marwick, elected ; and the auditors, Messrs. Peat, 
returns, as was our experience during the Mitchell and Co.) were reappointed, and 4 Marwick, Mitchell & Co., having bee 
lull following the blitz period of 1940-41. hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, appointed, the Proceedings terminated with 
¢ conduct of _our London staffs in all directors, management and staff concluded 4 vote of thanks to the chairman and 
departments during this very trying time the Proceedings. i 
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THE UNITED STEEL 
COMPANIES, LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 







SIR WALTER BENTON JONES'S 















STATEMENT 
ing 
QUALITY OF PRODUCTS MAINTAINED The annual general meeting of the . 
. United Steel Companies, Limited, was | J0! 
‘ ’ held, on the 1st instant, at the Ton and]. 
MR L. MAGGS'S STATEMENT Steel Institute, Grosvenor Gardens, Lon. . 
don, S.W., Sir Walter Benton Jones, Br. 7 
The twenty-ninth Ordinary genera] meet- has bee beyond praise. Colonel Llewellin, (chairman and managing director) pre- “1 
ing of United Dairies, Limited, was on the Minister of Food, recently paid a very siding. a 
on the 27th ultimo, at the mnaught welcome Visit to one of our South London ham 
coms, Great Queen Street, W.C. Mr Processing depots, and in addressing the oa ‘Dotice conventeg eps er 
Leonard Maggs (chairman and manager Siaff expressed appreciation of the way the report of the auditors ail 
director) presided. workers in the mi trade generally had ae ti 4 : . ” only 
, : : : - Catried on with their duties. Despite - all ¢ chairman sai :—Gen emen, before 
men el ea “oo . these difficulties we have striven to main- Proceeding with the business of the meet- = 
that I have to apologise for the absence tain the quality of our milk and products ing there is a Personal matter to which ] and 
of my brother, Mr Joseph Maggs, who has at the high pre-war Standards, though it wish to refer. Since my statement was 







made—in fact only on Friday of last week § POV 

















as in normal —we ve suffered a severe loss in the | * ¥ 

was formed which he has tT times, death of Dr Thomas Fwinden, our director sible 
am very pleased to Say that he is definitely As I Predicted last year, realisation of Of yee = - at ™- i. tion | 
making good Progress, the desirable measures taken by the on os orld wid e. He dl . > se entitl 
The Secretary (Mr Allan Mair, C.A.) Minister of Food to improve the quality of . as and a man of great experience an d the |} 
read the notice convening the meeting and the ‘nation’s milk supply has been ham- Capacity, but what we feel more at present § 7S0U 
the report of the auditors. Pered by the difficulty of securing the :° : : 











Personality made everyone his 
The following is the Statement by the 









































































hope 
’, Chairman which had been circulated with factors 
report, are deeply regretted by their rg “ mp - “_ eaverment's the report and accounts and was taken as J It is 
colleagues. Both were Primarily associated 2PP¢al to keep ile preg er oduction of mi read : — FOaEs 
ith ab “te tail busines € present milk production is actually in provid 
wi « management of our re au} business excess of what it was before the war, but The form of the balance sheet has been dé ao 
in London Mr Raymond having relin- the liquid consumption has increased to an rearranged so as to show Capital, reserves {1,250 
quished his manager directorship in June, even greater extent, with the result that the liabilities, and assets in a more orderly | 4 
an and Mr Rigby paving retired from quantity available for manufacture is less. form. As usual, a statement of combined J REC. 
active management in ecem er, 1942. assets and liabilities of 1 e peer and I rej 
The accounts do not call for much com- EFFICIENCY OF RAILW AY TRANSPORT its subsidiary companies is included. sible t 
ment. © liquid assets, including The balances of profit for the last three ff the sch 
Government Securities £1,349,188 and tax Th ilk indu . ° _oagyen . : en | 
reserve certificates £1,553,400 shew-an. i. © milk industry iS very dependent on consecutive years are stated in the direc- approvz 
crease on last yes, ’ moe “ 7 onsiderabl: the railways, and despite the Strain which tors report. € Variation in results from made ir 
mmm conapasad a re-war days. ust have been placed upon them by war- year to year may be taken to be due more referred 
nder war coe Gitione, ect - “ Minisre, time traffic, Particularly during the Invasion to the intricacies of assessing war-time am glad 
of Food acquiring on manufactured pro. Period, I feel they are to be congratulated taxation than to any other factor. Of the 
ducts on Production, the general curtail-— ames oe “sy vd this i . meee Production has again been maintained at who wi 
ment of credit allowed, and the restric- commodit Shy pe a high level for which we have to thank f recomm 
tions limiting re-equipment and repairs, : ‘ Our operatives as well as our Staff. ance, - 
the operating companies do not need the Since my last Statement to you we have As so 
same amount of working capital, and the acquired two more country creameries, at TRIBUTE TO STAFF the auth 
increase in liquid assets is to a great rexham (Denbighshire) and at Dun- submitte 
extent reflected in the reduced amounts church (Warwickshire), We have also Continuous working at high pressure | Will be , 
owing by subsidiary companies, Un- acquired wholesale and retail milk busi- and under conditions which require even | fit to ap 
doubtedly when the war Is over, and we nesses in be Cardiff area of South Wales more attention than in normal times leaves J 83 been 
are freed from Government control, very Which it is our antention to develop on ittle opportunity for relaxation and puts a | “SY to ai 
arge sums will be needed for re-equipment Similar lines to ° our usiness in Sreat strain on the staff. On behalf of the 
and for working capital, including the London, though we are pampered in shareholders I take this opportunity of con- 
financing of stocks. ae — Progress by the difficulty of veying to them our special gratitude. se 
. © very necessar 1 ; 1 
_ The profits of the group are slightly I ae ee nn With regard to the future Post-war con- [year sho 
higher than last year, but the same con- segice ad to say that we have been able ditj likel ire 1 ‘oduction ff 50,000 4 
servative policy has been adopted as in [0 assist in connection with the | latest oe oe a ‘oaie Pinna ps _ a extent cou 
Previous war years, and only sufficient ™arv el of medical science, Penicillin, ~ = - — a — fs 0 eel sh , [it the a 
revenue has besa brought in from suk supplying one of the constituents used in a - ote ne or ammonia, basic a 8 
Sidiary companies to maintain dividends the manufacture thereof. ag = ged : meio oe ‘well as 
as previously. The reserve for deferred Our engineering and utensil companies heavy finished steel products for buildings, 
repairs has been increased, and Provision are stil required to devote much of their railways, road vehicles and shipbuilding 
as been made in the accounts for the Productive capacity to essential government Jr jg hoped that the demand for our lighter 
estimated liability for alj taxation, including Work, with the result that they are unable, Products may also be well maintained. 
taxation on the Profits under review, with their depleted staffs to 






Programmes for Overtaking such normal 
replacements of plant as have not been 




































directors, and to the management and staff. 
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ZINC CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


MR J. R. GOVETT ON 
RECAPITALISATION 


The thirty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Zinc Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, in London, Mr 
John R. Govett (the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement, which has been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts : — 

The net profit for the year, namely, 
£103,716, shows but little change from 
that of the preceding year. 

Provision for taxation has again called 
for a large amount, namely, £228,930. It 
will be realised that such provision can 
only be based ‘on estimates; however, 
earlier provisions have proved sufficient to 
date to meet the corresponding liabilities 
and I trust that this year’s provision will 
prove no different in this respect. Realising 
as we must do the necessity of meeting 
as much of the cost of the war as is pos- 
sible from current income, this heavy taxa- 
tion is paid ungrudgingly. I am, however, 
entitled to emphasise two points, namely, 
the heavy strain it imposes on our liquid 
resources and the fact that our revenue 
which is subjected to taxation is in the 
main received from the mining and treat- 
ment of the ore in our mine—in other 
words, our capital. We carry on in the 
hope that some relief from both these 
factors may soon be given to us. 

It is interesting to note that in the four 
years ending December 31, 1943, we have 
provided for taxation and royalty a total 
of no less than £1,000,000 sterling, or 
{1,250,000 Australian. 


RECAPITALISATION ARRANGEMENTS 


_I regret that it has still not been pos- 
sible to complete arrangements whereby 
the scheme of recapitalisation could have 
been put before you to-day for your 
approval. Various changes have had to be 
made in the original proposals, to which I 
referred last year. In its modified form I 
am glad to say it has received the approval 
of the Association of Investment Trusts, 
who will be prepared in due course to 
recommend it to their members for accept- 
ance, * 

As soon as approval is received from 
the authorities to whom it has now been 
submitted, special meetings of shareholders 
will be called to consider, and if thought 
fit to approve, the proposals. The delay 
has been great, but such matters are not 
casy to arrange in time of war. 


TONNAGE TREATED 


As a result of the continued shortage of 
manpower, the tonnage treated during the 
year showed a reduction of rather over 
50,000 tons, the deficiency being to some 
extent counterbalanced by an improvement 
in the grade of ore. Notwithstanding the 
decline in output, it should be recorded 
that considering we are in the sixth year 
of war, that we lost many men for war 
service and that practically no new labour 
has been or could be expected to be avail- 
able, we have preserved a relatively ex- 
cellent production and efficiency record in 
al our operations. To meet the demands 
of the war, we have had to sacrifice normal 
‘xploration and development work to the 
tequirements of production. We have now 
arived at the time when special efforts 
must be made to make up the leeway in 


(Continued from page 620) 
FINANCE AND BANKING 





THE MONEY MARKET. 








The Bank return reflects all the 
) Uences on the money market discussed in a note on page 615, 
Pankers deposits though {10,746,000 down remain at the 
Mparatively high level of £193,037,000. The whole of the 
et outflow of bank cash is accounted for by an end-month 
- of £6,644,000 in the note circulation and by an increase 
£9,226,000 in Public Deposits. The latter movement was 
obably due mainly to the incidence of TDR payments. 


exploration and development and this may, 
for a time, prevent the expansion in our 
output which we had hoped to achieve in 
1945. 

Our ore reserves remain at just under 
4 million tons; but for the effect of our 
response to the urgent demands for pro- 
duction they would have been substantially 
greater. 

Your property and the mine are in ex- 
cellent shape, and everything is being done 
to make living conditions of our employees 
at Broken Hill second to none in Australia. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


CABLES INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED’ 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Cables Investment Trust, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, who pre- 
sided, said: The improvement in the 
value of the company’s investments which 
was reported at the last meeting has been 
sustained in the period under review. 

The profits on sales of investments and 
discount on debenture stock purchased 
during the year amounted to £66,395, 
which raises the capital reserve to £378,230. 
This figure, added to the carry-forward of 
£258,150, makes a substantial total reserve 
of £636,380, which your directors consider 
to be not unsatisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and a final dividend of 
3 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the 
year, was approved. : 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 


The tenth annual genera] meeting of 


Allied Industrial Services, Limited, was. 


held, on the 27th ultimo, at Bradford, Mr 
W. H. Rhodes (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s speech circulated with the 
accounts: Whilst the trading results for the 
year under review show that the total pro- 
duction of the company’s factories—includ- 
ing those additional units which com- 
menced operations since the outbreak of 
war—has been maintained, the profits for 
the year show a slight decrease attributable 
in the main to those difficulties inescapably 
associated in the fifth year of the war with 
the maintenance of adequate supplies to our 
customers, so many of whom are engaged 
on work of vital importance. 

After making proper provision for depre- 
ciation of the company’s properties, plant, 
etc., the trading profit for the year amounts 
to £228,327, of which £161,500 has been 
absorbed to meet taxation and £25,000 
placed to general reserve. The balance of 
profit, namely £41,827, together with the 
amount carried forward from last year of 
£13,774, make a total of £55,601 available 
for allocation, as set forth in the accom- 
panying report, to which your approval is 
sought. 

Whilst I am able to report that so far 
during the present year our factories have 
been well engaged, your directors in review- 
ing the prospects for this year are fully 
aware that the hoped-for early Allied 
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yictory in Europe and cessation of hostili- 
ties there will create for a time a period 
of transition, and that this change-over can 
undoubtedly bring with it a certain amount 
of trading difficulties and probably some 
measure of dislocation. 


The report was adopted. 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, Limited, 
was held, on the 25th ultimo, in London, 
Mr John R. Govett (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which has been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts :— 

Further diamond drilling has been done 
from the Nos. 16 and 18 levels. Borchole 
No. 50 intersected 86} ft. of about average- 
erade ore, a true width of approximately 
7o ft. (namely, 13 per cent. lead, 2.9 oz. 
silver, II1.9 per cent. zinc) and No. 53 
intersected sections with many high values, 
suggesting a substantial tonnage of good- 
grade ore. We consider that the results 
from borehole No. 50 may be accepted as 
confirming the extension of the Zinc Cor- 
poration lead lode on the 18th level to at 
least 1,000 ft. into our leases. . 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


NEEPSEND STEEL AND TOOL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR STUART C. GOODWIN’S 
REVIEW 





Mr Stuart C. Goodwin, J.P., chairman 
of directors, presided at the 24th annual 
general meeting of the Neepsend Steel & 
Tool Corporation, Limited, held at the 
registered office, Neepsend, Sheffield, on 
October 26th. In his statement he said 
the directors considered the results satis- 


‘factory and have confidence in the prospects 


of the company and its subsidiaries in the 
post-war period. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet 
sundry investments at £370,901 repre- 
sented an increase of £26,474 due to addi- 
tional investments, less certain redemp- 
tions. The market value of their securities 
had improved over that of last year and the 
present depreciation reserve of £38,493 
covered their small fall in value several 
times over. Cash at bank and in hand 
stood at £47,973, which together with 
£28,813 in the bank and cash accounts of 
their subsidiary companies made a_ total 
of £76,786, which the directors considered 
sufficient for current requirements. — 

On the liabilities side the sums owing on 
current account to certain of their sub- 
sidiaries by the Corporation amounted to 
£176,805, whilst the sums owing on current 
account to the Corporation by other of their 
subsidiaries amounted to £113,094. This 
left a net amount of £63,711 of subsidiary 
companies’ moneys held by the parent 
company, a decrease of £100,186. ; 

Net revenue after deduction of taxation 
was £109,702, compared with £108,216, an 
increase of £1,486. The general reserve 
receives £20,000, making that fund 
£110,000, and a further £5,000 is trans- 
ferred to contingencies reserve. It was not 
considered necessary to increase the 
£150,000 which had already been provided 
towards the anticipated E.P.T. liability of 
the subsidiary companies. _ 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
October 26th and November 2nd :— 


14-14%. 


par of exchange). 


United States. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; 





Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-1 0 ) 
noney, #-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, $%; at notice, 2%. 


$ (4-863) 4-02}-033 ; 
mail transfers 4-43-47}. 


Discount rates: Bank 
3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
¥%; 3 months, 1-14%%. Day-to-day 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between October 26th and November 2nd. (Figures in brackets are 


mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
Switzerland. Franes (25-224) 


(Continued on page 622) 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Clothing Industry Labour.—New measures have been an- 
nounced to increase the labour force of the clothing industry. 
In addition to the suspension of withdrawals from nucleus firms 
in reception areas, and the restoration of the cut in their 
“‘ approved labour force ” previously announced, clothing workers 
in all areas who are not required for other work will be allowed 
to return to nucleus firms even if these already employ their 
approved labour force. Skilled tailoring workers who have been 
released from war-work will not be submitted for other vacancies 
while they can be absorbed by nucleus tailoring firms. These 
measures are necessary to overcome the present prospect of a 
shortage of clothing. 


Trade Disputes.—The number of working days lost in 
September through industrial disputes was 186,000, a rise of 
62,000 on the August figure. The number of people involved 
Was 50,000 against 34,300. In coal mining, 27,000 workers were 
involved in stoppages during September, and an aggregate of 
51,000 working days were lost. In the metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding industries 19,400 people lost 119,000 days. 


Cotton Yarn for Experiments.—The Cotton Controller is to 
issue licences for the use of cotton and rayon yarns for experi- 
mental work in textiles. While the announcement is welcomed 
by the trade, it is believed in Lancashire that these special 
licences will be granted with caution, as supplies of yarn are still 
below essential needs of the war effort. 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended October 31st. The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.63; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Per Cent. 
Increase 
since 
Sept. 1, 

1939 


Average price per Ib. at | 
seaanatagilanaipiengamscaiegeicnamentiaiel 


{ | 
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Milk (per = késeaeseene 


as 


Margarine, special 
standard 


Eggs, fresh (each) 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.)..... 
Index all foods weighted | 


(July, 1914=100)... | 169 0Ct:'si (att SCT tt 
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Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
** THE ECONOMIST”? INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927= 100) 
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Oct. 
24, 
1944 


Aug. Oct. 
30, 26, 
1939 1943 


Oct. 
10, 
1944 | 


Cereals and Meat 
Other Foods 

Textiles .. 
Minerals .. . 


66 -9 106 -6 

61-1 107 +3 

54 . 103-7 

95 -4 145-5 
127-1 


77-6 128-9 
113-6 | 
a 


106 -9 
107-3 
103-5 





70-3 117-9 
90-8 156-3 | 162-2 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


INVESTMENT 
Capital Issues 


Nominal 
Capital 
£ 


Week ending 


Con- New 
November 4, 1944 


versions Money 


£ £ 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 621. 


Including 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Conversions 


£ 
1,234,845,333 1,216, 193,885 
1,441,246,655 1,421,441,966 


Destination* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1944....1,213,791,228 2,147,721 254,934 1,209,682,205 2,395,289 4,118,389 
1943... . 1,418,134,862 2,668,427 638,677 1,409,987,685 2,127,701 9,326,580 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Oct. 25, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Nature of Borrowing * 


Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Stock Exchange : London 


“‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


| Security Indices 


Total Yield 
1 Bargains 
in S.E. 
List 


Corres. 
Day 
1943 


1944 c. 
Ord. 
Shares 


30 Ord. 
shares* 


20 Fixed 
Int.t 


Old 
Consols 


110-5 
110 -8 
110-9 
111-5 
111°8 


135 -2 
135 +2 
135-2 
135-3 
135 -5 


5,117 
5,551 
6,967 
5,593 
6,099 


Soya a ps DE 
PPP 


- 
AW 


4,954 
5,606 
6,603 
5,295 
5,463 


Wn AW 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28)’ 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23); 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1944 


Low High 
Mar. July 
15 12 


37 Industrials ........ | 


95 -1 (a) 
32 Rails . 


88 -9 (a) 
85-0 


108 -4 


419 Stocks 


93 -6 (a) 
Av. yield %f 


4-84 (b) 
() May 3. (e) October 18. 


+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


1944 
Oct. 19.... 
eb ane 
— eer 


Transactions 
1,025,000 
854,000 
638,000 


| Average 
125-9 
126-1 | 
126 -2 | 


Transactions 1944 
829,000 Oct. 23.... 
745,000 a ES 4 G0 
357,000* SR aa 


Average 
128 -3 
128 -2 
128 -4 


12 1944: High 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 


CONSOL 231% AND EQUITY 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols 


(Logarithmic Scale) 


(Continued at foot of previous page\ 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 4, 1944 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 28, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £69,896,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £123,979,000 and 
issues to sinking. funds of £220,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
{8,349,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,876,280,000 against £1,858,605,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- ; 
Revenue mate, April | ‘— Week | Week 
1944—45 ‘ te ended | ended 
Oct. | Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 
30, 28, 
30, | 28, | 1943 | 194 
1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .{1300000] 404,835] 474,568} 9,066| 18,718 
Sur-tax........ 80,000} 15,174) 12,868 350} 439 
Estate, etc., 


Duties....... 100,000) 55,924) 62,423 


1,690} 1,824 
Stam: 19,000) 10,580) 7,891 30}... 


N.D.C. ~ornll 500,000! 18.956] 19,053] 660] "607 
a oe} 285,342] 286,479] 9,153] 8,790 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000, '238] “130... |... 

















Total Inld. Rev./2000000} 790,149) 863,412) 20,949] 30,378 


564,900) 310,196] 328,578) 7,172) 7,502 
472,900) 282,400) 293,215} 30,600) 29,015 


Excise....... 1037800) 592,590) 621,793) 37,772) 36,517 
Motor Duties...} 27,000) 4,369} 4,714) 188) 370 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... Som a os 
WirelessLicences} 4,850] 2,190] 2,240) 500} 550 
Crown Lands... 800 650) 650} 180) 180 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 7,350) 2,287) 2,457] ... se 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 44,508] 50,052} 1,326) 1,900 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 








Esti- 
E ; . : 
xpenditure — i” April Week | Week 
“4 po He ended | ended 
Oct. Oct Oct. | Oct. 
30 28, 30, 28, 
1943 1944 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt .. .| 420,000) 221,737] 251,525 


1,207) 1,266 
Payments to N. 








ireland ...... 9,000| 4,008} 4,663| 3321 356 
OtherCons. Fund " 

Services ..... 7,000| 3,770; 3,845] 8 
Total. .........| 436,000] 229,515] 260,033] 1,547] 1,622 
Supply Services. |5501399] 3058006|3153216|120509| 123356 
5 5937399|3287520|3413249|122055|123979 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370 62,550] 66,200) 3,100) 3,450 


Seer 6049769/3350070|3479449)125155 127429 


aaa aa I 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
Hpenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
ing shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 








After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£417,075 to £2,608,313, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
taised the gross National Debt by 
£54,558,252 to £21,461 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
MUM AMRED Dek. oom occ necks vases cdascs 834 
WPM GO WHI. occ ccksesncepencnsssse 100 


934 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 262 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£000’s) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 





Treasury Bills .... 54,535}5% Tonv. Loan, 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 10,500 Og os o0:6 60.00" 50 
3% Def. Bonds... 5,277] 23% Nat. Defence 
23% Nat. War Bds. Bonds, 1944.... 75 
1952-54........ 20,800 | 3% Term.Annuities 1,502 
3% Savings Bonds, “Other Debt ’— 
1965-75 ........ 22,155 Internal........ 4,179 
“Other Debt ’— 
External....... 48 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 26,910 
Treasury Deps. by 
ERM «0 i655 <'s 123,000 
Tax Reserve Certs. 8,200 
271,425 “5,806 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and | 
be Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
ee 
Bank 
Ten- Ta Public | of te Debt 
der P | Depts. | Eng- | 722% 
land 
1943 
“> 1200 -0| 1872-3} 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0) 4628-5 


July 29 {1430 -0) 2138 -9 
Aug. 5 {1430-0 

» 12 {1430-0 

» 19 {1430-0 

» 26 |1430 -0) 2199-0 
Sept. 2 {1430-0 


483-9 | 1-2 | 1418-0) 5472-0 
Not available 


” ” 


390-9}... | 1478-5] 5498-4 
Not available 


» _9 {1430-0 ” 
» 16 {1430-0 ee 
» 23 11430-0 ar 
» 30 36/95 -3 449 -8 | 21-0 | 1582-0) 5748-1 
Oct. 7 {1430-0 Not available 
» 14 {1430-0 ety cae 
»» 21 11440-0 Be 
»» 28 11450 -0) 2300-0} 497-0 | 0-8 | 1705-0) 5952-8 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 








Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of Rate ‘{Allotted 
Tender eid of Allot- R.. 
Applie ment fin. 
Offered| “FP *° allotted Rate 
% 
1943 s. 4. 
3 100-0 | 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0-48 35 
July 2 110-0 | 214-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 | 110-0} 217-1 | 110-0; 20 0-11 30 
os a 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-51 36 
» 18 110-0 | 200-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-83 42 
» 25 110-0 | 202-9} 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5] 110-0 | 20 2-45 30 
es 8 110-0 | 217-7 | 110-0 | 20 2-81 35 
» 15 110-0 | 220-4 | 110-0 | 20 2-47 31 
» 20 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0 | 19 11-60 54 
» 29 | 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct 6 110-0 | 227-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-27 31 
» bw 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0 | 20 0-30 35 
» 20 | 120-0 | 227-5 | 120-0} 20 0-16 34 
<a 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-69 37 


On Oct. 27 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of following week were accepted as to about 37 
per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. £120 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Nov. 3. 
For the week ending Nov. 4, the banks will be asked 
for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £60 
million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3%, AND 23°, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


23% 











3% 3% 
Week cc on £9 {| War 
N.S.C. Defence Savings 
ended ; Bonds 
Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
Aug. 22 5,315 1,404 2,272 | 4,689 
» 29 5,229 1,339 3,628 3,332 
Sept. 5 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 
«» os 4,022 1,483 4,228 13,178 
» 19 4,552 1,442 5,621 4,809 
» 2 4,713 1,444 4,214 4,094 
Oct. 3 4,108 1,511 4,977 5,036 
» 10 4,030 1,753 7,667 4,010 
a 4,356 1,768 7,144 6,441 
» 24 4,377 1,812 3,449 4,621 
a | nee “Ke 5,037 5,168 
Totals 


1 
to date|1,247,756* | 763,522* 





176,280 739,155t§ 


* 257 weeks. t+ 200 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 3lst amounted to a total value of £69,426,280. 
Up to Oct. 28th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £185,770,000 has been repaid. 


t 61 weeks. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 1, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 





In Circln. . . .1171,009,871 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ...1188,282,812 
partment.... 29,231,847 | Other Secs.... 687,902 
Silver Coin ... 14,186 

Amt. of Fid. 
eee 1200,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion = (at 

168s. per oz. 
UB oe cis 241,718 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 220,482,764 
MEE ose i6-a:0% 3,151,465 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 11,386,833] Discounts & 
peat Seana Advances... 10,086,690 
Other Deps. : Securtties.... 15,001,771 
Bankers..... 193,037,093 ee 
Other Accts... 54,973,710 25,088,461 
—————— | Notes........ 29,231,847 
248,010,803 | Gold & Silver 
Cy ee 2,299,029 
277,102,101 277,102,101 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 
' 








1943 1944 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
3 18 25 1 











Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation... .. 1005 -1)1162 -2/1164 -4/1171 -0 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment 45-2) 38-0} 35-9) 29-2 
Government debt and 


PACUBIIEEE «60: 5:6: 58ers 1049 -2/1199 -3/1199 -3/1199 -3 
Other securities........ 0-8) 0-7 0-7} 0-7 
Shiver COs. 6 <.6csscu5s 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 


Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 


POOR eeiaiiccincawsen 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
ONE oie sack diese wawncias 6:1} 7-6) 6-2) 11-4 
OEE hee sieicccsem awe 152-8] 182-3) 203-8) 193-0 
CHEE is oinik vcecxwweces 52-5) 55-9} 54-1) 55-0 
ORE lake kan. dnree so can 211-4) 245-8) 264-1) 259-4 
Banking. Dept. Secs. : 
Government.......---- 163-3} 197-4) 220-2) 220-5 
Discounts, etc........-- 1-0} 10-9} 8-8} 10-1 
GH raciacardansawes 17-9} 14-9) 14-7) 15-0 
AGRE da 3 een di-osiceinsi 182 +2} 223-2) 243-7) 245-6 
Banking depart. res. ...-- 46-9} 40-3) 38-1) 31-5 
% % % Y 
* Proportion” s.6.6.260-2 22-1] 16-3) 14-4) 12-1 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 



























Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
30, 28, 30, 28, 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
Working days :— 6 6 257 256 
Birmingham..... 1,399 1,456 | 93,919 | 73,880 
BragOnds . ..00:000:0 2,167 2,489 | 81,228 | 77,442 
BNA 66 siesiceee 624 672 | 28,085 | 28,067 
|) | Sree 642 696 | 24,858 | 25,502 
PM oc nciuxcms 1,847 1,776 | 48,468 | 49,970 
Leicester........ 579 723 | 35,357 | 34,512 
Liverpool ....... 5,132 5,622 | 194,755 | 218,581 
Manchester......- 3,676 3,734 | 390,724 | 141,734 
Newcastle....... 1,672 1,436 | 66,320 | 73,068 
Nottingham ..... 332 474 | 19,282 | 17,394 
SHOGGID <.6.0.0:0 6:0: 654 | 735 | 39,655 | 39,376 
Southampton....| 165] 205} 5,629 | 6,902 
WF BOWES ¢ i:00as- | 18,889 | 20,018 |1028280 | 786,435 
Dublia® .......<..+ 7,563 8,772 | 304,237 | 318,764 








* Oct. 23, 1943, and Oct. 21, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :-— 





Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 
OCG IG eso sscacnceis 61 2 116 6 
PL) | RRR eee 63 O 116 «8 
oe ER Seereeseweee 63 14 117'_-«:12 
5 gs « cranccexe: onary 64 «8 119 4 
i RDI aS pe sigh okt 62 8 1146 0 
IN odio oran's exe seasee 62 3 1y 4 


















































































































































































































































































* Official Buying Rate 29-78. T Free Rate. § Bid. £3,766,997 £3,766,% 
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OVERSEAS B ANK U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE { CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY ! L( 
RETURNS Million $’s Million Turkish pounds y 
Te ee, eee OMe OG a oe - eo : 
Te. : 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug Pric 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Resources | 28, | 13, | 19, | 26, 28, | 12, | 19, | 2 Year. 
BANE —Danen ad Ss Gold certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 19q§ 
aie ee i sie le due from Treasury ..... 19,852) 18,039) 18,030) 18,021 RD orcas shah keer | 201 -7| 275-9) 275-9) 275.4 High | 
| < TOT FONETORS 2. 220000008 20,293) 18,802) 18,814) 18,820 Clearing and other exch. ..| 66°3) 68-0) 67-7) 674 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | sept. Total cash reserves....... "3291 249] "254! ‘262 Treasury bonds .......... 132 -4| 128-6] 128-5) 1288 og 
20, | 4, 1, | 18, Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....] 9,291) 17,016] 17,087) 17,261 Commercial bills ......... 401-9) 559-4) 563-1) 55848 11 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Total loans and secs. ..... 9,316| 17,173, 17,281| 17,592 BRMUEIOG 5 ois:s.5. 000 000'eu = 62-3} 50-9) 51-0) 5138 4 
Gold and English ster.....| 38 7 50-54) 50-54) 50-54 Total resources .......... 31,497] 37,781) 38,367) 38,278 RONDIRS sons sox'e sc cau 255 -9| 246-5] 245-8] 247.8 10248 
Other coin, bullion, etc... | 11-13) 18-21) 17-39) 17-78 LIABILITIES 104 
Call money, London ...... 47 ‘Sali23 *12/127 -85)129 -74 F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 15,521] 20,499) 20,564) 20,634 LIABILITIES 107 
Secrts. and Treas. bills . . .|221 -67/241 -49/241 -34/247 -29 Excess mr.'bank res. ..... 1,060} 1,000} 900) 800 Notes in circulation....... 722-8) 956-8] 953-6) 9528 97 
Discounts and advances. . 7 20 52) 29-31) 27-53) 23-24 Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,005] 13,433) 13,814) 13,940 [REE o ccacesassssss 4 214-5] 206-3} 209-8) 202-8 101 
Covt, GADOEs .....2.00008 530; 211) 315 229 Clearing and other exch. . ‘| 30°3} 28-9) 29-6 2828 102: 

_, _, LIABILITIES | Total deposits ........... 14,194) 15,487) 15,728) 15,755 ne 115 
Notes issued............. 1149 -01197 -24)197 -24)197 -24 | ‘Total liabilities .......... 31,497| 37,781| 38,367| 38,278 ae 102} 
Serer TTT [272 -34]2a2 - 15/215 -60 217 -94 Reserve ratio .. CER 68 -2°%|52 +294 151 -8°%/51 -7% 1024 

a sal RESERVE BANK OF INDIA _ 
r Monetary gold stock...... 22,132) 20,725) 20,728) 20,727 ’ 13 101} 
BANK OF CANADA Treasury & bank currency.|} 4,103 4,113 4,114| 4,115 Million rupees 101; 
illi i "Ss LIABILITIES ee ee ee ae ee ae 
oe _— Gen $ a Money in circulation...... 19,090} 24,099) 24,157| 24,216 | Oct 4 Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Cet 15 
| | x Treasury cash and dep. .. 2,825) 2, 577 2,677| 2,588 | 99. 29, 6, 13, 20, 103. | 
7. _ ao Oct. ee ee AssETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 106 
om | ph | ante | tote | ache : Gold coin & one 444) 441) 444 “a auf 38 
re | ke > Rupee coin........ 16) 
eee ae | ae ed ee an CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Balances abroad ..| 1,192] 3,049| 2,982) 987 3,023 ” 
Securities ......... 1. pare 6 | -0 |1456 -04!1458 -6011458 -65 Million £’s Tad. Govt. rup. secs ar SAS 8.465 8,503 Bass ial 
L ~*~? et. | Oct. | Oct. 7 Oct. Investments ...... | 103) 116, 116) 116) Ls il 
IABILITIES | 23 7 14 21 | | | as 
Note circulation......| | 822 9 | 978 -55| 982 80} 990 -07 r P ‘i e ’ | 
ca ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 LIABILITIES | 
Seed a nick 305. i “as 3 434 3 ans = NR Se eh alee sli as wcng i 2-65) 2 65) 2°65) 2-65 Notes in circulz ation} 7 764| 9,413} 9,500) 9, 570| 9,622 98 
nee nen British Govt. secs. ....... 21-65} 25-10, 25-60| 26-09 | Deposits: Govt.. 516) 2,032| 1,870| 1,940) 19if 2 
a a ie aaa tetera acces rappin Sterling balances......... 1-77) 2-05} 1795) 1-62 Banks..... pene n a = 4 } - , 2.065 7 2 oul 085 1 
~ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign : _ LIABILITIES | | Reserve ratio...... | O% 70|92°7°, 
Exchange Control Board against securities. Notes in circulation....... 26 +26] 30-29] 30-67] 30-78 | s 
7 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 








76 
ail | | a — 
| \ Monthly Average | 1943 t 1944 ear 
| Unit of | pees , . : fei ooh Jan. 1t 
| Measurement | | High 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || May June | July Aug. || Apr | May | June} July | Aug. 
ai haecaiaciai site Rental died inteedl I | | .. 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms, ad , 584 
- industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ...||_ 1935-39=100 | 16 58} 108; 122) 158) ... eos 239} 237; 240, 242) 239) 237) 235 233 23 
unad. F, RB... ‘ » 110 58} 109) 125) 162) 199) 239 239 238, 241) 245 237; 237) 236; 234 2358 gl 
3 Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . a 109} 139} 201; 279) 361 359, 358, 360) 365 361) 357) 353) 350, 349 623 | 
4. non-dur., adj. F. RB.. » 109} 115) 142) 158 176 176} #177; +177) 178 171; 169} 169 168, lé§ 122 
6. Minerals, SE RBs ove snnscenscen » 106; 117) 128) 129) 132 129, #117) = 134' «135 140] 143) 143 «#140 14 62 
_Dubties contracts awarded :— | | | | | 
Total, adj. F.R.B. ........... bobeee 1923-25—=100 12 81; 122) 166 68 52 45 60 59 36) 33) 32 36; 40 6. 
.. Residential, RE RAD. Scncccenccce ° 60 72) 89) 8 40\| 31 32 36 35 17 16 15, 14| l4 12 
& Other, adj. F.R.B. . i 81: 89) 14 235) 92; 68 55} 80 79, 5 46 46; 54) ly 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. -F.R.B......|| 1935-39=100 10 109} 13 138) 137), 13 127; 141; 140 13 138} = 138; 142) ... 80 
~. a en sales, adj. F.R.B......... : » 106 _ 133) 14 168 158) 167; 171} 65! 173] 181 175, " 09/9 
mployment : 
1l. Non-agricultural, adj. re peseeonn *000 30,353, 31,784 35,668) 38,447) 39, ual 39,740} 39,755) 39,876) 39,737]) 38,868] 58,675) 38,550! 38,579) 38,685 8h 
32. » +> >. beewki ~ ie ake sc ae ee 9,67 39,859 39,921 39,86 38,692) 38 598) 38,627) 38,607/ 38,771 
33. adj. -seeeer 1939= 100 77 -6| 100-0} 104-7) 117-5| 126-7} 130-7|| 130-9) 131-0] 131-4) 130-9], 128+1| 127-4] 127-0} 127-1) 127-4 
= Factory, adj. F.R.B. sone nent = : oon oes ae soe : 167 -9| 169-0} 169-7) 169-6]| 161-5] 159-6) 158 -6| 157-6) 1574 
»  Unadj. F. nese > 100-0} 107-5} 132-1) 152-3] 168-7] 167-2) 168-8) 169-8, 170-5) 160-8) 159-0] 158-4) 157-8) 158-7 
16. > payeulle, unadj. F.R.B...... - 100-0) 114-5) 167-5) 242-3] 316 -4)| 313-5) 317-1) 315-6) 322-2)| 318-2) 318-3) ... | 301-2) ... 
1¥. Average hours, B.L.S. . ‘ Number os ooe > eM, 45-2) 45-1) 44- 45-1)| 45-0) 45°4) 45-5 44-7 
= » __ hourly yearnings, | ‘B: B.L. S.. sees Cents 64-4] 67-0] 73-6 . 953) 95-9) 96-3} 96-5j/ 10143) 101-7) 101-8) 101-9) ... 
oe living, F.R.B. . eeeeceee|| 1935-39100 99-4] 100-2) 105-2} 116-5] 123-6)| 125-1} 124-8| 123-9] 123-4|| 124-6] 125+1| 125-4) 126-1| 126-3 
Olesale prices :— 
20. Farm products, B.L.S............. om 1926100 65°3| 67°7| 82-4] 105-9] 122-6]| 125-7] 126-2) 125-0] 123-5]| 123-2) 122-9) 125-0) 124-1) 122+ 
DEL DI, MRMLAD. 0000096 0s020600000000 ~ 70-4) 71-3) 82-7) 99-6) 106-6|) 110-5] 109-6) 107-2) 105-8]| 104-9) 105-0) 106-5) 105-8) 104-f 
22. Other ‘commodities, bh seesncecan > 81-3} 83-0) 89-0) 95-5) 96-9]) 96-7] 96-8] 96-9) 97°1]/ 98-4] 98-5) 98-5) 98-5) 98+ 
a5. Wh'sale com’dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. » 717-1; 78-6] 87-3) 98-8] 103-1|| 104+1) 103-8] 103-2) 103-1|| 103-9) 104-0) 104-3} 104-3) 1032 
24. Total, all ee centres..... — Million $ 35,328] 37,155) 44,783) 53,481) 66,078|| 64,246) 66,894) 65,347) 60,614)' 66,707] 67,276 - 
25. New York City..............00. own * 14, 265 14; 299 14, 810) 18,905 24, 697|| 25,737| 25,464] 23,976] 21,221) 25,297 24, 708} 33,563) . 
26. Gold stock...... oe ceececcccscccces » 3,952) 17,644 21; 995 22, 737\ 22,726] 21, '938|| 22,426 22,388] 22,335) 22,243 21,429 21,264 21,173 
27. Money in circulation ........... aa » 5,328 7,598 8,732 11,160 15,410 20,449 74,114) 17,421) 17,955) 18,529}| 21,552) 22,160) 22,504)... 
28. Member = Res. Balances ........ ° 2,114) 10,466) 13,331)... oe 12, 031] 12,30 12, 590 12, 855|| 12,684 13,046 12,866 
29. cess Reserves ....... roan - 4,469) 6,376] ... oe . 1,728 2, 362 1, _ 1,684 773) ‘711 1,306 
-30. C Capital aoe C.F. Chronicle . ~ 186; 163) 238 89 41 2 80 53 42) 
31. Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics 1939= 100 ove 95 87 77; (102 105) 107 109 104 104, 107) 112 St 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds.......... -onne % ‘ 3-66) 2°36) 2-21) 2-05) 2-69) 1-98) 1-96) 1-91) 1-91) 1-9 1-94) 1:94) 1-91 
33. Income ae Bibs. nee sn ebes + 1935-39== 100 70-6} 108°5| 113-8] 137-3) 171-9] 211-4/| 209-3) 212-1) 213-4) .215-2)| 229-4) 230-7) 234-6 lig 
34. Treasury receipts ...........---.00- Million $ 2,076] 5,595} 7,606 8, 269) 13,66) 23,385); 1,742) 4,569} 2,048] 3,005]) 3,119] 3,256) 6, 249 2, “12 2,853 21k 
35. » a, national derence.. * = nae 301 26, 011 72, 109|| 7; 092} 7,469] 6,432] 7,232|| 7,346] 7,879 7,567 7,201 7,511 10} 
36 » . NE 650004502508 - 5,852) 4. ae 9, 528 12, 774 2 "ail 32, 391 78, on 1, 435 8,327) 7,112 1; 617 7, 859} 8,292] 8,625) 8, _ 8,119 103 
———— = ‘ —_——_—__————— §}_ 235 
250 
: 230 
(Continued from page 619) FINANCING EXPENDITURE 182/ 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-200 Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden . . 108/- 
Krona (is 3159) 1-7. Ae 85-95. votes West indie. Fidrin (12 “I1) i 58-62. The following table summarises the Exchequer returns . ie 
Portu scudos ‘20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. i Ss OF 1 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 82-8456, cr. (buying). Uruguay. date (October 28th), and shows the respective share We/9 
7-6597 p. (buying). revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items} 437. 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England oy Giening Offices. Spain. dt (a) 
Pesetas 44-00. “Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-2 shown as net are given after allowing for repayments andy (a) 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained anes between October 26th receipts: an 
and a 2nd. o7 if. indi pts: 
‘iastres 4) 97 ja. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}#§-18 
Belgien mn Congo. Francs 176}-3. China. National $3-34. Iran. RI. a KS. (£ thousands) OV 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which : i i 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special Total ordinary expenditure... 3,413,249 | Total ordinary revenue ...... 1,545,514 — 
account : 16-15 pesos. New sinking funds .......... 8,349 | Loans raised :— 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) .....- 78,15! 
i l l 3% Cemmemion Lass poms. 5 he 3% Savings pret ana 1a 
eae : ct. : ; . > % Conversion Loan < 85 3% Savings Bonds WTS. _ Ohm 
as - o oS oS > $ - ~~ 24% Nat. Def. Bds. 1944... 19,958 24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 339,07 
Other debt, external (net).... 8,278 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net).....- 1 we 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents en NE =o 0% ren - card sament tees ss 5 1p B.A, « 
London....... 4024§ | 40248 | 4023§ , 4028§ | 4023§ | 4024§ | 4028§ 3% Term. Annuities (net).. 234,08! B.A. \ 
Montreal...... 89-930 | 89-930 | 89-930 | 89-930 | 89-930 | 89-810 | 89-930 Floating debt (net) :— Canad 
Zuricht....... 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 Treasury Bills .... .. 60114 De 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-90* | 24-88" | 24-88% | 24-88" | 24-88% | 24-88* | 24-88* Public De Pah. 102,51)! De 
Rio de Janeiro. {| 5-19 5:19 5-19 | 5-19 5-19 5-19 5-19 Bank of > aed Rite |... 754 Centr 
Lisbon ....... 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 Treasury Deposits sree" 315,508 U. RI 
Barcelona. .... 9:20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 Miscellaneous receipts... . - . Coy | 
Stockholm .... | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 papi 
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, 1944 
KEY LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
a Allowance is made for net interest accrued, on8 for ——— for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
| i Prices | Pri Yield, Prices, | l | Price, | Price, | Yield 
ig. | Aug Prices, Y | ce, | le Y Last two | i ce, ce, | 
Se a TS atte Sets] Name ot seuty | GEE | See | OS” | YEAH) Dito Name of eeuity | Ose | “Oe | she 
39 275% “High | Low || High | Low 1944 | 1944 1944 || High | Low || (@) © © | a || 1944 | 1944 | = 
7-7) 674 British Funds £ s. d. % % | lron, Coal and Steel | £ s. d. 
8-5 128-88 18 80 | 784 ||Consols 23%........... | 793 80 |3 2 6|| 55/6 | 49/6 || 75 7 ‘Babcock & Wilcox £1...|| 50/-xd| 51/6 |4 5 6 
3-1) 55848 11 1 1114 | 1 Consols 4 % clatter 1957). 110 | 111) | 3:12 5t|| 57/108) 47/73 | 3$a@| 11$6/'Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1)) 51/- | 51/- !517 6 
1-0) 5138 1 100% | 100% Conv. 2% S45. ae ; 1008 | 100§ | 1 19 10$|) 31/3 | 24/6 t3¢a| +6$ b|/Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|! 27/- | 27/- | 314 Of 
5-8) 247 1024 | 100 102? | 101 v. 24 i, lates vee-|| 102% | 102f | 2 8 11}]101/3 | 90/6 || 5 a@| 15 b/\Cory (Wm,) f1......... 95/- | 96/3 |4 3 0 
104% | 102 1 1 iconv. 3 1948-53. Re ciaieie 1038 | 1038 | 2 3 29/1k | 25/44 || 8 ¢| 8 c¢|\Dorman Long Ord. f1.. || 27/- | 27/- | 519 0 
ae 107§ | 103 105$ | 103 iconv. 34% (after 1961). 1044 | 1043 | 3 6 10$]| 42/3 | 33/- 4 a| 6 b|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1:/| 37/- | 37/6 5 6 9 
36) 9528 97 95 98 964 ||Funding 24% 1956-61...|| 974 98 | 21211 ]| 33/9 | 29/3 | 7a| 15 6|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 31/- | 31/3 |7 4 0 
9-8) 202-18 101 99 101% | 100 Funding 2 Jo, 1980-51.. 1013 | 101; | 212 3] 57/- | 48/3 || t2ha| +430 \\Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 51/- | 51/- | 215 Of 
96) 288 102 99 1014 | 99% |'Funding 3% 1959-69....|| 100: | 100 | 219 2 |! 58/9 52/44 | 124¢| 124 ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds £1..|| 55/- | 55/6 | 410 0 
11 112 1144 | 112 ||Funding 4% 1960-90. ...|| 113 113 | 219 21) 47/- | 34/3. || 8 6) 4 a@|\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...) 44/- | 41/9 a 7 0 
1023 | 100 102% | 100% ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... .|| 102 102! | 215 4} 13/24 | 9/38 10 ¢| 12$c |'Thomas(Richard) Ord. 6/8) 13/- | 13/- }6 8 2 
1024, | 101% || 102% | 101% ||War Bonds 23% 1945-47| 101§ | 1013 | 2 9 2$|| 27/44 | 23/74 | 2ga| 540 \United Steel Ord. £1....|| 25/6 26/3 |6 1 9 
LA 101, | 99% 102% 100% Wer Bonds 2 op l9s2-o4| a = 2 1 6 20/3 | 17/3 | 6 6| 4 a||Vickers Ord. 20/- Be scare | 18/- | 18/3 |5 9 3 
eee eee ar mi | ! e es | | { : 
101; | 99% || 101g | 972 ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65], 101 101 | 217 10 || 12/73 | 9/6 ‘ Nil¢| Nil c ||Bleachers Association a. 12/- | 12/3 | _ Nil 
fae 101; | 100 1003 99 |\Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70), 100 100 3 0 0 |} 25/6 | 20/6 | Nil ¢ 4 ©¢||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 23/6 | 24/- |3 6 9 
os oe .- | 101. | 100. |'Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75) 101 101 | 218 8 || 32/6 | 26/14 | Nile) Nile | British Celanese Ord. 10/-/ 28/3 | 28/3 | | Nil 
ct. | Oct fF U5. 421 1138 | 1114 ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 113 113. | 2:19 2d|| 55/- | 44/3 32a/ 5 6 |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...) 49/6 | 51/3 |3 8 0 
3, | 20. F 103% | 2 1024 = War Loan 3% 1955-59. .| 1013 | 102 | 215 8 || 60/7% | 51/6 5 b| 2$a|\Courtaulds Ord. £1-.... | 55/- | 59/- | 2 4 $ 
344 | 1944 ff 106% | 2 1044§ | 102 War Loan 34% (aft. 1952)|| 104% | 1033xd| 3 7 6t|| 26/6 | 20/9 38¢| 4 ¢/|Fine Cotton Spinners £1.) 24/3 | 25/3 | 3 : 
441444 98 93% 94% | 93% ||Local Loans Is a64-4:6-400 94 94 3 310 4/62 | 3/44 || 2a 5 6b |/Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 4/24} 4/5} e : 
160, 1g) 102 101 101g | 101 Austria 3% 1933-53.. 101 101 217 6 |} 40/- = Tt ¢|. 7$¢|'Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1../} 36/6 38/- Z 7. 
20s oO 10 101 1 1013 Dom, © Cat. Sexes. 103 103 | 418 3 a o vt ee Temateantiedadiain. wae 
aa “a 3 102 10st 102§ ||New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 104 | 104 | 3 8 7|113/6 | 99/- || 15 b| 5 allcallenders Cable, &e. £1-||106/3xa} 106/3 \3 15 0 
16) sg 110 112) | 110 _~—s(| Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 110 110 | 3 6 6 || 34/- | 26/9 || 7$@| 15 b|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-.. : 32/- | 32/- |3 = . 
| rosy. | 1058 || 108 | 104g |iBirminghamn 8% “ete3s wm i mlcest” | l| “tae | eee 
570) 9,62 92 We, On.....-...-. 934 93: | 3 4 2|| 45/3 | 39/6 3.a| § 6|\County of London 1...|) 44/- | 43/6 {313 6 
940| Logit 2 99 1 99 | |Liv 1 3% 1954-64. 100 100 | 3 0 0 || 23/9 | 18/1% 24b| 2ba |\Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1)! 23/3 | 23/- \4 3 : 
011) 103% 104 106: 104 Middlesex 33% 1957-62. 105 105 3.0 7/4 35/9 | 32/6 445 24 @ |/North-East Electric £1../] 35/- 35/— | 4 ; 
64/9279, Foreign dacemeanee 41/9 | 39/6 546 3 @|\Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 40/6 ; 40/6 {4 4 
| 9 964 | 88 |\Argentine 34% Bas. 1972|| 90 | 903 | 317 4 Motor and Aircraft : ‘ 
——-f 68 82 | 51 ||Brazil 5% Tinaing ween 77k ; T1t | 414 5ell 34/- | 24/4 10 ¢| 10 c¢|/Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 30/- | 30/- | 113 
aa 28 28 20% ||Chile 6% (1929)........ 27% 264 | 6 6 Of|| 28/103] 22/3 T¥c| ¢|\Birmingham S.A. £1....|| 23/3 | 24/6 | 6 2 6 
ot | a | St | a [etteemeestee se] St [Nha [AUS | aan] Se) g clenamerom Ao w/e | We |S 8 
uuguese 3%.......-. ‘ 5 c or otors / 
16 56} 15% 63$ [Spanish 4%............! 14% 744 $15 7 5 ast 10> = ° us ee 5/- fi: bs 39/3 18/74 :% : 
etree = - bed uci 2 
ur ties Last two | Ba | Price, | Yield, || 47/- | 40/4% || +7$| +10 a |Morris Motors 5/- Ord. .:|| 44/3 | 45/- | 118 6t 
Jan.1to Oct. 31) Dividends |! Name of Security Oct > | Oct. ||112/6 | 98/9 || 20 c| 20 ¢ oe -++-|] 106/3 | 108/9 | 3 12 9 
High | Low ||—ta) 0) (|| 1944 | 1944 | 1944 || 25/- | 20/9. || 6 ¢| 2$a|\Cunard Ord. {1 ........ | 21/3 | 21/3 {513 0 
aE on | ae | et me lemon m | oo | sa |e las | Si] ferret el ae | we ise 
seein eoaboneenl ofagas ui of} 0/0 | vv/F | G8 OO) 24 @iiP. & O. Def. fl......... — - 
| 14 | 10% Nile} Nilc|IB.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 12} 12 Nil 26/3 | 22/- 6 ¢| 6 ¢|/Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1)| 23/- | 23/- | 5 4 6 
an a 58} %. : c ui cen Paulo —_ oR a Sit ° 3 16 12 26/6 | 17/3 5S ¢ 5 ¢ ee | 23/3 23/3 | 4 6 
32 -Havana um. Pf. vi ea and Rubber | : 
234) 235 nd $14 2 ¢! 2 allCan. Pacihe € m. $25...|| $142 | $142 | 3 7 9 || 22/3 | 14/6 2c} Nil¢||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.)) 21/- | 21/3 | _ Nil 9 
350, 34 628 | 564 2° 2 @||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 573 57 | 715 9} 41/- | 35/— aya) 16 eee eee oe | US |S 
168] 16 122 "| 115 24a| 24b/|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.'| 116 | 116: | 4 5 10 |} 3/14} 1/103] 6 5| Nilc/|London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| ~2/9 a toe 
140, 12 62 564 2 b| 2 a||L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref 59% 59 |615 9}; 27/3 | 17/6 Nile) Nile ||Rubber Pitns. Trust ¢1..// 25/3 | 26/3 | Ni 
a aa 2 : abe Pas ae ren hi = 298 | $ 2 1 38/9 | 27/1} Nile| Nilc||United es vi | 36/9 36/6 , Nil 
: a e . > 
14) 14h 128 | 64g 2 b| 14a||London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 68 68 | 415 7 |/125/7% |108/9 5 a| 15 6 |/Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 ..|) 117/6 | 118/9 } 5 Z : 
54) aly 23 - is 2 c¢||Southern Def. Stock ... 243 248 | 8 1 7 || 90/113} 76/103) 10 6} 2$a@||/Burmah Oil Ord. £1..... 87/6 86/103| 2 of 
142)... 80 72 b| 2$a||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. || 753 | 75: | 612 6 a a $24a| 245 |\Shell Transport Ord. £1..|| 81/103) 85/— | 1 ¢ 
* sae Laas eget Banks ond Discount: uy ee 102/6 | 80/- 5 a| 10 6 Trinidad Leascholds £1..|| 94743 | 93/1; |3 4 
- @ ||Alexanders oa — i 
8,579) 38,685 8h 6. 345 24 a ||Bank of ore £2, £1 pd. £5.. 7% |316 0 |] 18/9 | 14/9 7$a@} 10 5)\Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-. .|| 18/3 18/3 | 4 16 : 
8,607| 38,7718 381 | 365 6 @| 6 6||Bank of England Stock. .|: 377k 3778 | 3 3 7 || 70/6 | 59/43 2$a| _7$5||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1) 61/3 62/6 | 3 6 ; 
27-1) 1274R 4g £3 74¢!| (g) ||Bank of Montreal $10...|) £43 £4ixd| 3. 3 Ohi] 71/9 | 56/10$), 10 c| 10 c¢|/Barker (John) Ord. £1...| 67/6 | 67/6 | 3 0 ; 
57-6] 1576 243 6 c| 6 c||Bank of NewS. Wales £20)| 24 24 =| 4 0 Ohl} 60/6 | 41/14 || 24 ¢| 30 ¢|/Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-/ 55/9 | 56/- | 2 13 : 
57-8) 158-7B 36/6 | 28/- 4 6! 3 a||Bank of New Zealand £1)| 33/6 33/6 | 3 6 Ohj| 52/3 | 46/3 7 6| | 3 a@}/British Aluminium £1...) 47/- | 47/- | 4 4 : 
01-2)... 81/6 | 74/- 7/6) 7 q@|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 ...|)78/- | 77/- | 3.12 6 |}129/4% |105/- || t10 ¢} 10% ¢||Brit.-Ameer. Tobacco £1 .|; 117/6 | 117/6 | 1 17 2 
44-7 61/- | 53/6 336] 3 a||Barclays (D.C.80.)'A" £1 58/- 58/6 | 2 4 0j| 90/9 | 79/- 8 6) 8 a)British Oxygen Ord. £1 .|| 88/- 88/— 13 12 : 
101-9}... 128 vs 246] 2%a||Chartered of India £5...|) 112 1lt | 2 3 6/1 8 11k 4c} 4 ¢|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . ; 81 81 | 418 3 
26 +1) 126-38 63/9 | 59/ 6 b| 6 a||Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 62/6 61/6 | 3.18 0 ||160/- |137/6 17$6| 12$a|\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 152/6 | 152/6 | 3 18 : 
90/- | 83/6 7% 5| $}a||Martins Bank f1........ 83/6 | 84/6 | 310 9 || 50/9 | 39/14 8 c| 8 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 -|| 46/9 | 48/6 3 : : 
124+1| 1226 96/9 | 88/6 8 6| 8 a||Midland £1, fu y a. 92/6 | 92/6 |3 9 0]] 37/3 | 27/44 8 ¢| 8 c}lElec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 34/6xd 34/6 | 2 9 
105-8} 104-8 6 6 5 b 5 a||Nat. Dis. £23, f aid 63 64 | 3.17 0 || 23/3 | 15/9 6 ¢c| 6 c¢/||Gaumont British 10/-..: 20/74xd} 20/74 } 2 = 3 
98-5) 98:6 79/- | 74/- 746 7 @ ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid. 78/- 77/- | 317 9 || 39/9 | 32/9 124a@| 12} |\Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 35/-xd} 35/— | 3 7 : 
104+3| 103-3 497 | 475 8$5| 8$a||Royal Bank of Scotland.|| 488 485 | 310 0 || 93/9 | 75/- 24a) 14 ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 90/- | 92/6 | 2 77 
18§ | 16 5 a|- 9 b/|Stan.ofS.Africa£20,f5pd.|' 183 182 | 316 0 || 40/9 | 37/6 5 b| 3a nc a 56 seen 0 4 38/6 | 39/6 | 4 3 Of 
sis 1 ieee 62/6 | 54/ 636] 32a||Union Discount {1...... 58/6 58/6 |3 8 6 8} 72 || 10 b| t7ha Beapectel Tobenes ; £ 845 Bis i2a 
ek Os 95/- | 89/- 9b! 9a eee £4, £1 paid.|| 91/- g1/- |319 9 ior sist es aos Pees ae © > baa — i." 
| nsurance 2 i : i 
; 29 26 40 a| 50 b/jAlliance £1, fully paid... i 273 28 | 3 4 0 || 72/14 | 61/9 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\London Brick Ord. £1...| 62/6 | 63/9 3 3 . 
15} 1 6/-b| 4/6a)\Atlas £5, £1} paid...... | 133 14 3.15 0||.70/9 | 52/6 15 a| 20 b/||Marks & S mere A’ 5/-.|| 65/3 65/5 2 s & 
10} 8 1736} 15 a@|\Commercial Union {1...|| 9§xd 98 | 3 7 6 |/106/103] 95/- |) Tha) 1246 ||Murex £1 Ord. ......... 96/3 | 96/3 ‘<2 7 
123/9 |103/ 16 b| 16 a|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.| 112/6 | 116/3 | 3 8 6 || 40/- | 27/08 | 15 c| 20 c|lOdeon Theatres 5/- . 37/6 | 37/6 | 2 a 
33t | 278 || 10/-b| 10/-a||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|| 294 30k | 3 5 7 || 42/3 | 32/3 146) 2ba erage pera yr do}- 39/- | 39/6 133 0 
fies ah os 16 122 || 20 6| ¢17$a@||Pearl £1, fully paid..... 143 15 | 210 04 75/104 66/9 10 6 24 reeene —_ a ee tor 70/- = i724 
; $ 154 6/-a| 6/-|\Phcenix £1, o Say paid. || 158 16 | 315 0 || 46/3 /- || 10 c| 15 ¢ tiplex Safety Glass 101°] 44/—xdj 42, |3 23 
2,212| 2898 27% | 21 \58-04c |¢59-08c || Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 234 AL | 2% 9+ )/101/9 91/44 || 10 b| 10 a |/Tube Investments “4 £1) 96/3 96/3 | 4 1 9 
7,201) 7,571 104 a 19 b| 11 a //Royal Eotene £1.....]] Ob 9 | 3 3 0 || 86/3 | 77/- a) See eee nae | Se tS tS 
8,110 8198 104 8 3/3b| 3/3a/||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 98 2 | 3 6 9 || 40/3 | 29/6 |(k)15 6) 7$a |\United ee rd. 6/8) 37/6 | 38/3xcj 4 ae 
——— § 235 | 299; Investment Trusts al 70/5% | 55/9 30 b| 10a Woolworth avs . 5/- ..--1] 66/3 | 66/3 | 5 
———} so || $8) fe Tanestinent Test Def Stk|| gaatxal sect | 4 8 $1| 64744 | 85/73 || 35 6| 32 a l|AshantiGoldneldsPrd.4/-|| 62/9 | 63/3 | 5 0 Om 
230 | 2064 3a! 76 Trustees Co . Ca, Stk..|| 2244 2244 14 9 0} 7 ee = . = ° nag ai $ in £l.. | 67/6 66/101) 3 4 : 
reweries Cc. | eee | 
82/- |165/- || $15 6) t5 @ \|Bass Ratcliff Ord, f1....| 175/6 | 176/- | 2 5 3%) 34/4 | 30/9 || 846| _5§a|Randfontein Oe P..-- 31/0) 343 | 8 8 0 
eturns [0 _- 87/3 6ha| 134 B| Distillers Co. Ord. £1....|| 106/3 | 106/9 | 310 0 13 6$ || 15 6] 10 a@//Rhokana ene ‘f ++|] 6% 6g | 3 7 
of oe 121/3 11 a| 18 6!\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. ai 136/- | 136/- | 4 5 0] 12/9 | 8/9 | 10 ¢| Nile aoe a. a 10/14 | 10/- 7 2 
shares ae 98/6 15} } | 7 a|iInd Coope &c. Ord. £1...|/ 105/- | 106/- |4 5 0) 6 5} || 45 6] 45 a@||Sub Nigel Or /-.---|| 68 | 68 | 7 Sz 
The items 103/6 | 96/- 13 b 8 a \Mitchells & Butlers £l.. 98/6 | 101/- | 4 9 0 10 8} || 5/66) 2/6a||Union Cp. 12/6 oe | 93 9 fxd 4 i 
88/-- | 17/6 6a! 14 b \Watney Combe Def. {1. .|i 88/5 88/9 |410 oO! 14 8% || Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-..!| 133 13} 1 











rents and§ (a) Interim div. Final div. c) Last two yearly divs. (dé) Yield to end 1960.  (e) Unconverted, 3§% basis.  (f) Yield 1-67% basis. (g) Yield basis 6%. 
_) Allowing for Bae (t) hui basis 32%, * (j) Yield be basis. (k) Includes 24% tax free. (m) Yield basis 80%. ¢ Flat yield. + Free of tax. 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ima res aos — 
1,545,514 — ee Oct. Oct. | 3. be preren orl Oct. | = - 
ne so are : pea 7 1. Railroads. 24 31 | and Industrial. 24 2 
78,150 m — 2 Swe Atlantic Coast . 39% 39% | Am. Smelting... 40 393| Int. Paper..... 19} 194 
70 199,30! Name 3 : ior Week eceipts Can. Pacific... 108 10*}| Am. Viscose... 45 443 Liggett Myers.. 80 19% 
75. 52,92 —— 2 | Ending | - = Gt. Nthn. Pf... 40% 40%] Anaconda..... 27 263 | Nat. Distillers. 34% 34§ 
54 339,013 = \ 1944 + or — 1944 + or — N.Y. Central... 18} 18 Seth. Steel.... 62) 63%] Nat. Steel..... 654 654 
153,45! er | | | Pennsylvania . . 30k 30% | Briggs Mfg..... 38} 384 | Phelps Dodge.. 23% 2 
...  133,271§ B.A. and Pacific --+-| 16 Oct. 21) $2,070,000 )+ 285,000 | 30,706,000 }+ 6,116,000 | Southern...... 26% 266 | Celanese of A... 348 = Proct. so —— 
).. _5,)608 B.A. Gt. Southern...| 16 | ,, 21] $2,907,000 |+ 158,000 | 43,852,000 |4+ 3,458,000 a Chrysler ...... 90§ 893 ae eo ae 
).. 234,008 B.A. Western....... 16 21 |.$1,326,000 |+ 363,000 | 17,107,000 |+ 3,334,000 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 32 31}] Shell Union ... = 
} Canadian Pacific ....| 42] '° 21] $6,101,000 |+ 220,000 |256,188,000 |+22,287,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 163} 1632] Eastman Kdk.. 166 168 | Std. Oil N.J.... Say § 
601,14 Do. Gross..... @ 9 | Sept. 30 | $27,631,000 | + 1,342,000 |237,953,000 |+21,934,000 | Int. Telep. .... 174 16] Gen. Electric .. 38% 385) 20th Cen. Fox.. 25 2 
1028 Do. Net....... aQ 30 | $3,691,000 |” 947000 | 267621,000 |-- 6.141000 | PacificLight... 433 443] Gen. Motors... 62} 614] United Drug... 15t 4 
aa! Argentine ...| 17 | Oct. 28} $23541,900 |+ 11,450 | 48,193,050 |+ 9,068,400 — —- Sat - ee =. va ae uae : 
315,50 Ss yr Bese Sth. Cal. Ed. .. . Harvest... 78% $ seE. . 
ssa a ofHavane..1 11 |, 28] 38,500 |- 1,688 | _“eouais = Le en Te. SR 8) fat, Nickel .... 301 30°} Woolworth... 43 4 
—_——" t Receipts in Argentine pesos. a Months. * Ex-dividend 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branehes and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
— facilities for financing every description of trade with 

e Kast. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 


28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 


Aden and Cochin 
Aden Point (S. India) 
Amritsar Colombo 
Bombay Delhi 
Calcutta Kandy 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... £2,000,000 
RESERVEFUND ... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Mombasa | Colony 
Nairobi British 
Nakuru E.A, 
aie) vena 
Jinja a 
Kampala } - 
Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 


Kisumu loam 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
® 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 
I.C. Geddes _ C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
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POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES 
IN CANADA ? 


We welcome enquiries regarding 
Banking facilities. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


— 
eee and Assistant Secretary wanted for fairly large 

London Manufacturing concern. Applicant must be conversant 
with all latest Taxation Problems, Permanency and good prospects, 
—Write, stating qualifications and salary required, to Box 48, 
THs ECONOMIST, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 


W.C. 2. 


CONOMIST wishes Industrial, Commercial or Research 
appointment at Home or Abroad on termination of National 
Service commitments, Over four years’ administrative experience, 


—Box 49, THs Economist, Brettenh H , L 
London, ween. enham House. ancaster Place, 


ee INSTITUTE, 18, Grosvenor Place. S.W. 1. 
7th November, 6 p.m. ‘‘ Economic Future of Czechoslovakia.’’ 


Lecture by Dr. Frank Munk, Professor of Economics at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


* Full particulars may be had on application. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,046 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances ... oo. £399,100,808 
wy Bank Balances... _... 300,296,766 
Note Issue Department exe = eves“, 586,045 
Rural Credits Department one 
Mortgage Bank Department —- 1,360,480 
Other Items ... — eo. 22,820,811 






















A. H. LEWIS, 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 









DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A QUARTER = oS. REGISTERED STOCK, 


For the purpose of preparing the. Interest Warrants due Ist 
January, 1945, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the ist December, 1944, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Dominion 


of Canada in London. 
EDWARD POPE, . Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st November, 1944. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


THREE AND A HALF PER_CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
1946, and FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1945-65. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due ist 
January, 1945, the CES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the lst December, 1944, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 


For BANK OF MONTREAL. 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st November, 1944. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1954. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist 
January, 1945, the BALANCES will be STRUCK pn the evening 
of the 1st December, 1944, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL. 

. EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.¢. 2. lst November, 1944. 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


FOUR PER ‘CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due ist 
January, 1945, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the ist December, 1944, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL. ‘ 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st November, 1944. 





NUNDYDROOG MINES, LIMITED 


The question of the declaration of an Interim Dividend_ for 
1944 has been considered at a meeting of the Board of the Com- 
pany held to-day. 

The Company’s operations during the six months ended 30th 
June showed a profit in spite of the failure of the power supply 
resulting from the accident to the Government Power Plant on 
the 19th May. The full effect on the results for the six months 
to 31st December cannot yet be assessed and in the circum- 
stances the Directors decided to eee the consideration of a 
dividend until the results for the full-year are available. 


By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 


2, White Lion Court, Cornhill, London, E.C. 3. 26th October, 1944. 
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